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SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND THE COMMU- 
NISTIC EXPERIMENT" 


T. V. SMITH 


4 AHE most notable difference between communistic and 
capitalistic psychology is the larger confidence of the 
former in intelligence for social direction. In capital- 

istic culture there has undoubtedly been much intelligence: the 

enormously accelerated production under capitalism speaks for 


itself, and the superior support afforded a world population 
more than doubled since and through the Industrial Revolu- 


tion, documents the capitalistic claim of operative intelligence. 
But our undisputed intelligence has operated socially in piece- 
meal fashion, and for segments less than the whole of society. 
Laissez faire has for its larger meaning a trust of luck. And 
trust of luck is ordinarily mistrust of intelligence. We have not, 
particularly in America, had as yet to trust intelligence on a 
wide social scale; for waste, though colossal, has not been cru- 
cial, and enormous mistakes have been remedied by natural 
superabundance. The presence, or presumed presence, of plenty 
has been supplemented in its influence upon morale by faith 
in a power not ourselves that makes for prosperity. We are now, 
however, in the throes of a far-reaching recession of prosperity. 
Heretofore, remedial measures have themselves been sporadic 
and opportunistic, holding attention until prosperity returned 
again by luck. There is one difference at this time: the presence 


* Read before a group on Economic and Social Planning under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Personnel Administration, New York City, autumn, 1931. 
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on the horizon of an alternative social order conspicuous enough 
not only to challenge but also to enforce critical comparison. 
Bolshevism in Russia confronts us with a people who have con- 
victions that intelligence must take the place of luck in social 
evolution and who have also the courage of their convictions— 
a courage that does not flinch before the use of immoral means 
for moral ends. 
I 

Whether this courage of communists is foolhardiness more 
nobly named, depends at last upon whether their convictions 
are sound; but, on the other hand, the soundness of their con- 
victions can never be determined save through the success that 
their courage may bring. Their industrial planning is vindi- 
cated in its first stage if the five-year plan can be made to suc- 
ceed. Whether that plan can be seen successfully through its 
necessary later stages, even if it passes the test of the first stage, 
depends primarily upon whether human nature can be made 
permanently to work at something like maximum efficiency 
without the motive of private profit. We have not in the West 
believed this possible; and we may well point with a certain 
sardonic pride to the fact that the means through which Rus- 
sian communism proposes to make it work—thoroughgoing 
mechanization—s itself the supreme resultant of a contrasting 
psychology. But for inventors and entrepreneurs who have tak- 
en pot-luck with chance in the hope of private reward there- 
from and but for workers who for the sake of private profit have 
tended the machines consequent upon successful invention, 
there would now be, it may be retorted, no mechanization pos- 
sible on the scale proposed by Russia. While this observation 
is itself true enough, we shall have to observe later that there 
may have been at work along with the individualistic motif 
other factors more potent than that pecuniary motif itself. 
Moreover, it is possible that even though modern technology 
were born of individualistic psychology, it has produced a psy- 
chology of motivation different from the motivation that pro- 
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duced it. Since so much turns upon this single, though by no 
means simple, point of motivation, it is well for us to canvass 
systematically the reasons that ground the communistic faith 
that men may be made to work hard and to live happily with- 
out the bright prospect of private reward. 

First of all, there is a long tradition which has held that men 
ought not to be, and so need not be, determined by motives of 
private advantage. I speak of the religious tradition. In spite 
of the tendency of religious institutions in any and every age to 
align themselves with the rationalized and moralized power of 
the economic status quo, the inner spirit of religion as inter- 
preted alike by founders of the great religions and by zealous 
prophets of reform from age to age has been communistic. The 
major Hebrew prophets protested openly against the motif of 
private gain; the economic implications of the faith of Jesus 
not only led, apparently, to his own death but were resurrected 
in early disciples in the form of courage to try a thoroughgoing 
communism in practice: to sell their goods and, like brothers, 
to have all things in common. True, the first Ananias club 
testified to a capitalistic minority in this early community; but 
it fared at the hand of imputed divine power much as the im- 
potent communist agitator fares in American police stations 
today. It is an arresting fact that the religious spirit in all its 
major spokesmen in all ages has preached communistic ends; 
i.e., brotherhood as the social bond rather than partnership or 
even citizenship, and human needs rather than abilities as the 
basis of economic distribution. I should not myself suggest this 
tradition as conclusive evidence of rightness: the religious 
prophets may be wrong in their notions of ends as they have so 
frequently been wrong in their notions, or ignorance, of means. 
But the weight of the tradition of faith is not to be forgotten in 
furnishing an ideological background as well as an emotional 
foreground for the doctrine that human nature can be made to 
be what that faith has asserted it already to be. On the side of 
the angels, too, in at least this single regard, have stood the 
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most inspired poets as well as the great prophets. Call the roll 
of the poets—Hesiod, Dante, Goethe, Shelley, Browning, Mase- 
field, Sandburg. All of these and countless more would be pres- 
ent, and few there would be not voting for a society that looks 
more like Russia than like any other actuality that has existed 
on earth. Carl Sandburg through his smiling pathos may be 
here allowed to speak for all the rest: 

I was a boy when I heard three red words a thousand 


Frenchmen died in the street for: Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity—I asked why men die for words. 


I was older; men with mustaches, sideburns, lilacs, told me 

the high golden words are: Mother, Home, and Heaven— 

other older men with face decorations said: God, Duty, 
Immortality— 

they sang these three slow from deep lungs. 


Years ticked off their say-so on the great clocks of doom 

and damnation, soup and nuts: meteors flashed their say-so: 

and out of great Russia came three dusty syllables 

workmen took guns and went out to die for: Bread, Peace, Land. 


Nor can it be forgotten that the apologetic friend of poetry, 
though disowning his own fairest children, explicitly defended 
as the social goal of intelligence a communism quite as drastic 
as that initiated in our time by Lenin; for Plato not only com- 
munized all things for those who were worthy to try for the 
good life but he united in one the scientific motif and the reli- 
gious aspiration of men. His communism rested upon the mod- 
ern, not to say ultra-realistic, principle of division of labor and 
specialization of function, and existed for the sake of a spiritual 
finality, the health of the soul. 

Much more important, however, than the preachment of 
prophets and the visions of poets is, in my estimation, the prac- 
tice of scientists in support of the communistic belief that men 
can be got to work for social rather than for individualistic ends. 
The scientist renounces the world in order to preoccupy him- 
self with his problems. As a group in even this acquisitive age 
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and country, scientists are singularly unacquisitive. Working 
ordinarily for a salary, and that relatively meager, paid out of 
public funds without expectation of profiting personally from 
discoveries made or inventions perfected, the scientist is a sort 
of standing confirmation of the communistic belief that men 
will work for the joy of the working or for the sake of the com- 
munity. Now, science is the chief god of communism; and it is 
so, not merely because it alone can produce the machines where- 
by nature can be exploited with minimum human energy, but 
also because science as a way of life is unacquisitive. In regard 
to uneconomic motivation, science has produced its own priests; 
and in practice they corroborate the theory of the priests of 
religion—that men can and will live for other than pecuniary 
ends. 

It is easy to reply that the foregoing contention is true only 
of some men, and to add that those of whom it is true are so 
much in the minority as to be peculiar. It might indeed be 
argued of them, as Herzberg does of philosophers in The Psy- 
chology of Philosophers, that in this regard scientists are patho- 
logical. If to be greatly in the minority at present means to be 
pathological, then the charge stands proved against both philos- 
ophers and scientists. Meantime it may be suggested, however, 
that there seems to be some contagion in science itself that 
affects those who become its devotees: “Is it not sufficient,” 
writes a young anthropologist from a lonely outpost of observa- 
tion to a comrade in spirit, ‘that we children of science spend 
our lives toiling with the primitives?” But this influence 
reaches farther than the devotees of science. The learned pro- 
fessions are the mediators of science to other men. It is the 
relation of professional men to knowledge and to the attitude 
and instrument which make knowledge possible that distin- 
guishes them from business men. Business is laissez faire by 
temperament, and that means luck; and that, in turn, is the 
antithesis of knowledge. But the professions are the proud cus- 
todians of those increments of knowledge that are capable of 
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being organized and applied to life. And while, as has been 
said of the Wickersham Report, the profession does not always 
agree with professional men, the chief characteristic of any pro- 
fessional man is the rdle played in his life by other than strictly 
economic motives. He works for other than private profit in 
so far as he is professional; and the growth of the private profit 
motif in any professional man marks in him the recession of the 
professional spirit. Science infects not only its creators but its 
salesmen as well. 

Let it be remarked as not wholly irrelevant at this point that 
there is a growing sensitivity to this process on the part of busi- 
ness men themselves. Camp-followers as they are of science, 
they nevertheless catch from afar the camaraderie of the camp. 
I refer not to Rotary, which, like Malory in Robinson’s The 
Glory of the Nightengales, is 

. .. . bound hand and foot, body and brain 
To service. 


I refer rather to the far cry for the professionalization of busi- 
ness. This is as yet a cry too far to be estimated as genuinely 
influential, but it is clairvoyant, nevertheless, of that spirit of 
science which flows diluted through the professions and leaves 
already a faint though fragrant odor in the busy marts. Wheth- 
er mere redolence or the coming motif for all business, this 
spirit of disinterested devotion to tasks at hand is the contribu- 
tion of science to the communistic morale. While the machines 
whereby Russia hopes to socialize its people have been produced 
by those who worked for private profit, we must now amend 
the earlier concession to capitalism on this point by adding that 
they seem to have been invented, if one go far enough back to 
reach the scientist himself, by those who worked effectively and 
joyously for other motives than those of private profit. 

And, third, in support of the communistic conviction that 
human motivation may be socialized without loss of efficacy, 
is the theory of personality which psychologists, particularly 
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in capitalistic America, have elaborated. In speaking of the 
conceptions of men like John Watson in psychology and of John 
Dewey in philosophy we are skirting also an enormous influence 
that has reached far in concentric circles of intelligent opinion. 
In fact, the major insight of behaviorism in psychology and of 
pragmatism in philosophy has become today the prevailing view 
of human nature. That double insight holds, as basic, that 
human personality arises through a process of emotional condi- 
tioning and, as a corollary, that the social medium provides the 
conditioning technique. It may be remarked that the initial 
experiments that rendered behaviorism intelligible and defensi- 
ble were made by a Russian scientist, Pavlov. The clarification 
of the theory to which John Watson as scientist early contrib- 
uted has gone steadily on by other technicians, while Watson 
and others have been popularizing the basic doctrine that it is 
not biological heredity nor theological grace nor any form of 
mystic clairvoyance that determines personality but the envi- 
ronment exerting pressure toward this or that type of organiza- 
tion of impulse. Hardly less widespread than this basic belief 
is the corollary that the influence of the natural environment 
is mediated almost wholly to the growing personality by the 
social environment. Sociological determinism unites the two 
into one; and the widespread belief in America that the individ- 
ual borrows his personality—alias ‘‘self,” ‘‘soul”—from his 
group is testimonial to the attractiveness of the prevailing 
scientific influence in the social field. 

It is little wonder, then, that John Dewey on his Russian 
inspection trip was so well impressed by the educational side 
of the Russian experiment. He was looking at his own theory 
of human nature and nurture put into practice more whole- 
heartedly than he had ever seen it applied in America. He must 
have blushed to praise what was so nearly a part of himself. 
Capitalistic education has indeed eventuated through social 
psychology and science with a view of personality that shows 
that human nature can be conditioned to whatever society un- 
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ambiguously indicates. This doctrine could not be put to the 
crucial test in America because the conditioning factors cannot 
in this melting-pot be rendered unambiguous. But given a seg- 
ment of society that knows what it wants and add to its knowl- 
edge the power of social engineering, it can set a univocal stimu- 
lus that will, upon the theory, result in an integrated personality 
oriented in the direction desired. A homogeneous group operat- 
ing consciously can make of its youth what it will. Now, it 
happens that in Russia this univocal group wants human nature 
to be unacquisitive, wants its youth to work and to work for 
other motives than private profit. The first fruits of this want 
enforced by organization is the Young Communists and the 
Communist Pioneers, who have already by all reports trans- 
valuated our values: hating the possessor of private property, 
honoring those who on principle renounce possessions, and glori- 
fying almost as saviors those who have made them thus. “You 
are the vanguard of the mighty host that fights for socialism,” 
shouted M. Kaganovitch recently to this youthful assembly 
drunk with the elixir of devotion to their cause, “11,500,000 
organized workers, 9,000,000 in the Soviet Air League and the 
Red Cross, 3,000,000 of you Young Communists, 4,000,000 
Communist Pioneers and more than 2,000,000 members of the 
Communist Party. You are the future conquerors of capitalism 
—you will be masters of the whole world.” All the faith that 
is required to believe possible for all men the operation of the 
motivation exemplified in these youthful communists has al- 
ready been furnished to Americans by Americans through an 
educational system subsidized at the top by voluntary gifts of 
great capitalists themselves and nourished at the roots by taxa- 


tion. 
II 


I began this discussion of communism with a contrast in- 
vidious to capitalism, a contrast at a crucial point. I said that 
the communist trusts intelligence for social guidance, whereas 
the capitalist does not. In defense of the communist I have in- 
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dicated his whole-hearted acceptance of the principle of soul- 
growing through socially conditioned responsibility, his pro- 
gram of planned production, his courage to submit his program 
to the test of practice, and his probable success in spite of our 
traditional belief that men will not continuously work save for 
private gain. The communist has the courage of his convic- 
tions, because he has such sturdy convictions. His courage may 
make his convictions come true. It would leave us in an unex- 
pected predicament indeed, if the convictions which he so cour- 
ageously puts to the test of action proved not only not to be 
knowledge but to be the enemy of knowledge. It might send 
us back to examine with new interest and sustained patience 
the other paradox just mentioned—that of the American capi- 
talist endowing educators to work out an interpretation of 
human nature available as psychological foundation for com- 
munism’s war upon capitalism. 

The truth seems to be that the communist trusts achieved 
knowledge but not the process of achieving it. Fortunate con- 
victions have knowledge as their base. But just as the good is 
often the enemy of the better, knowledge achieved may become 
the worst enemy to the achieving of knowledge. The commu- 
nist’s trust of knowledge lies deep but no deeper than his dis- 
trust of knowing. Knowledge for him is a ground of action, as 
it should be; but it is not, as it should further be, a ground also 
for further knowing. Means have a habit of becoming ends; 
and they do so by the very technique upon which communism 
depends for success in rendering human nature unacquisitive. 
This attitude on the part of the communist runs deeper than 
temperament, nor is it to be explained—as it is wont to be ex- 
plained by apologists—as a mere interim measure. No, the 
truth is that the modern communist is heir to a metaphysical 
creed that evolved up to a point and then stopped for good. 
In his creed, feudalism succumbs to capitalism and capitalism 
to communism and communism—to nothing. A classless so- 
ciety is supposed to arise through the destruction by one class 
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of all other classes—and it itself neither to constitute nor to 
produce class distinctions. As if power, even though used for 
social ends, were not the very sine qua non of social stratifica- 
tion—a fact long ago remarked by Bertrand Russell in one of 
the best evaluations of communistic theory. 

Now in saying that the communist has convictions rather 
than knowledge I mean that he presumes himself to have final 
knowledge. Final truth, where that is interpreted as something 
to guide action, implies an unchanging field of action. If there 
be no new occasions, then there is no necessity for knowledge to 
increase. The communist finds it easier than do we to turn 
knowledge into convictions because he has a view of the evolu- 
tionary drama that makes it much more inevitable than we can 
now conceive. While our Calvinistic view of nature has given: 
way to Darwinism, the Marxist interpretation of history as 
being something inevitable has given the communist some static 
view of the scene of human effort. He has matched his vision, 
as we once did ours on Sunday, with a view of truth as final, of 
knowledge as adequate for all future needs. I would not be 
understood to suggest that he thinks there will be no specific 
changes that will require technological flexibility to match it. 
It is only general truth that is final. But our experience might 
commend itself to him, and that is that final general concep- 
tions under which one operates tend fatally to stifle even down 
to detail the growth in knowledge that is imperative if we are 
to keep pace with a growing world. 

This the communist does not see—so satisfied for the time 
being is he with his brand of general truth. Nothing but the 
religious attitude can make intelligible to us Westerners the 
attitude the communist takes toward the gospel according to 
Marx—and Lenin. It is final because it is so complete. To ques- 
tion it is basically to turn traitor to communism: it is, as 
charged from Moscow, against an American communist, “‘to 
prefer freedom of thought to the integrity of the revolution.” 
From the resulting din, we hear a word long grown unfamiliar 
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to our secular ears—the magic word “‘discipleship.”” Strong men 
are forced to climb the Kremlin on naked knees, to recant heresy 
or suffer exile as the price of pride. Stalin compelled Walter 
Duranty, according to the latter’s report, to change a remark 
that Stalin was Lenin’s successor to read “‘Lenin’s disciple.”’ A 
disciple does not supplement the growing; he exemplifies the 
already sufficient. We see the spectacle of the trial of the self- 
confessed traitorous experts castigating themselves in a way 
that cannot be understood by us at all except upon a religious 
analogy, though thereby understood well enough: men glad to 
be damned for the glory of God and filled with masochistic joy 
over the progress of their own humiliation. All this but takes our 
minds back to an authoritarian conception of life and truth in 
which men know all that is basically worth knowing and there- 
fore need not be either tolerant or apprehensive. The only fit- 
ting way to treat final truth is to treat it as final: rest on the 
oars, punish recession from it, coerce denial of it. 

Social intelligence so conceived is ideological dogmatism on 
the road to social coercion. It could not produce new knowledge 
even if it came to need it; for it will not tolerate the raw stuff 
of knowledge—new ideas, dissenting ideas, antithetical ideas. 
Communism is a dogma presupposing as the condition of final 
success a static world; and enforced success postpones, without 
ceasing to spell, failure, if this be actually a dynamic world. 
Success but confirms the communist in the unchanging avail- 
ability of his ideology. If his scene changes, he will not be ready 
for it. He will have killed off or banished all dissenting opinion. 
It makes little difference in what name one operates against 
new ideas—whether in the name of irresponsible sovereignty, 
as of old; or of absolute truth, as with the communist. Abso- 
lutes are dangerous where the “reign of relativity” actually 
holds sway. Starting with motivation in which we suspected 
the communist to be right, we end with cosmology in which we 
argue him to be wrong. If wrong in this larger sphere, then 
unavailingly right in the smaller. Whatever may be true of the 
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vulnerability of capitalism, the universe seems to be just one 
degree too indifferent to be rocked by revolutionary propagan- 
da. But this does not mean that capitalism can meet commu- 
nism as a competing socio-economic system merely with the 
armor of a differentially sound cosmology. Add to true cosmol- 
ogy correct motivation, and we shall through synthesis have 
transcended both communism and capitalism. 


III 


But with all the cosmological and logical adjustments neces- 
sary before communism and capitalism come thus to terms, 
there is implied for both a heavy renunciation: of capitalism 
the renunciation of brittle individualism as an ideal; of com- 
munism the ideal of brotherhood. The maxim of communism— 
“from each according to his ability, to each according to his 
need”’—is the economic interpretation of the religious ideal of 
fraternity. Now brotherhood is one of those shining ideals so 
inaccessible to human practice that even to think of substitut- 
ing an operational for an adorational attitude toward it is to 
find one’s self already in a heroic mood. Heroic moods beget 
strenuous measures. The Russian communist is not the first 
ideologist who has proposed to reach this end so glamorous by 
means morally diabolical. Plato, the classical apostle of frater- 
nity—Plato who grieved that in his own Athens he found not 
one city but two, the city of the rich and the city of the poor 
—was so distressed with the obstacles to perfection that in 
facetious mood he proposed in order to be rid of the bourgeoise 
to banish all adults (himself presumably excepted), and in a 
mood less facetious he was willing to prescribe, as Socrates has 
it, “‘a little gentle violence for the subject’s own good,” in order 
to realize the sacrament of community. Rousseau likewise 
screwed his humanitarian courage up to the sticking point in 
order “‘to force social dissenters to be free.” Idealists have logi- 
cally conjured materiality out of the universe to unbend cosmic 
opposition to fraternal hopes, and humanitarians have coerced 
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human recalcitrance to perfectionistic ends. But seldom have 
wise men frankly called in question the ideal of brotherhood 
itself in the name of which such paradoxical practices are per- 
petrated. 

A glimpse at the irreligious practices that have been used to 
further religion, at the immoral practices to further morality, 
at the cruel practices to further fraternity, poses for us this 
question: Must human life always move between the extremes 
of a ruthless will-to-power and an impossible will-to-perfection? 
Might not a will-to-the-better as a compromise budge upward 
a will-to-the-worst and downward a will-to-the-very-best until 
impossibles give way to a possible program of life? 

In order to answer such questions hopefully, the brotherhood 
ideal must go. We are not our brother’s keeper. We are not 
even our brother’s brother, as an ingenious exegete recently 
construed the ancient text. We may at the best become our 
fellow-man’s friend. I do not wish to play with words, especially 
with these words so mellowed by human yearning. But brother- 
hood as an ideal of social relations is more applicable to the 
childhood than to the manhood of the race. Needs are the prime 
consideration in the treatment of the one; ability in the treat- 
ment of the other. Children do not need equal amounts of 
things; they need the amounts that they each need. In a certain 
significant sense, needs are determined by others, wants by our- 
selves. A child knows what he wants; but an adult knows, or 
thinks that he knows, what the child needs. Needs connote de- 
pendence, with an outside judge of conditions and consequents. 
To become an adult should mean that one knows at least as 
much as anybody else about what is good for one. I admit that 
when one looks at some men, perhaps even at one’s self, he 
must acknowledge that not everyone knows as much about 
one’s self as is desirable; but when one looks at the character of 
the man or woman who eagerly claims that he knows more 
about what is good for another adult than the adult himself 
knows, one is easily estopped from the urgent childish propen- 
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sity of supposing that because anybody has an unfulfilled need, 
somebody has fulfilment for that need. It takes not a wise man 
but a wiseacre to know more about another man’s good than 
the other man himself knows. The real efficacy of brotherhood 
is parenthood. Once we become parents to ourselves, we have 
dropped the bonds through loosing the magic of brotherhood. 
Brothers in childhood grow up either to covert enmity or to 
overt friendship. Brotherhood becomes thus the permanent 
doom of dependence or the schoolmaster to bring us to friendly 
independence. Brotherhood, in short, as a social ideal repre- 
sents the application to society as a whole of the family ideal— 
an ideal that is as unfitting in the large as it may be fitting in the 
small. The whole trend of modern life, in capitalistic America 
hardly less than in communistic Russia, represents more the 
invasion of the family field by other criteria than the dominance 
in the larger social field of the family criterion of needs as basis 
for consideration. Marriage itself has ceased to be a sacrament 
and has become at best a partnership, at worst a contract. 
The needs of children under communism and capitalism alike 
are progressively determined less by the parents than by more 
far-seeing agencies; and when determined by parents, more 
through eyes borrowed from doctors, nurses, educators than 
through those once infallible eyes of maternal and paternal in- 
stinct. Whatever may remain the legitimate and fruitful réle 
of family affection in childhood, we all know and morally dep- 
recate adults still under father’s thumb or dangling from 
mother’s apron strings. As men grow up, they want not broth- 
ers but partners and friends and lovers; and as a society be- 
comes civilized, it passes from the conception of fraternity as 
the social bond through authority to citizenship. “‘Man is es- 
sentially a social animal,”’ says Charles S. Peirce, “but to be 
social is one thing, to be gregarious is another.” 

The brotherhood ideal endures longer than brotherly expec- 
tations and these longer than brotherly actions. The final test 
of the dominance in thought of the brotherhood ideal is an 
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emphasis upon needs as the criterion of distributive justice. 
Communism represents the latest if not the greatest utopia- 
mania of the human race. As capitalism once subconsciously 
camouflaged its week-day ‘‘each-for-himself-and-the-devil-take- 
the-hindmost”’ formula, so communism now subconsciously 
sanctifies the ruthlessness of revolutionary means by the most 
complete devotion to idyllic ends. I raise no question of sin- 
cerity; no Christian could do that: they have out-Christed 
Christians in reckless abandon to instrumental intolerance for 
the sake of eventual perfection. Moreover, their faith is in the 
same glamorous ideal that Christianity proclaimed; and their 
chance of success—whatever “‘success”’ would mean—is for two 
reasons far greater than Christianity ever achieved: they ac- 
cept and utilize the efficiency of science as a means toward ideal 
ends, and they know that equality is actually the secret of 
morale in social organization. In what many believe to be the 
twilight of Christianity, we behold rising the sun of commu- 
nism; and there are many reasons for welcoming it as a worthy, 
whether or not it prove to be the actual, successor of Christian- 
ity. Its end is the same, except more so, because nearer; and its 
means a thousandfold more efficient than those ever mastered 
by any Christian community, with the possible exception of 
the communistically motivated Jesuits. 

It is indeed this differential efficiency of communism that 
constitutes its challenge. The brotherhood ideal of supernatural 
Christianity was all light and no heat: its projected realiza- 
tion was conveniently remote. The master could think with 
equanimity of being brother to his slave hereafter, since there 
was plenty of time left in which to enjoy and profit from his 
mastery; and so with all major differences in life. But when 
there is at hand means to precipitate ends, one is set to thinking 
seriously whether one wants such ends anyhow. It is a fairly 
safe presumption that no southern slaveholder ever wanted to 
be brother to his slave; for the slave was black, and dirty, and 
vulgar; and, besides, the master liked his mastery. Do we ac- 
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tually want to be brothers to everybody? A full acceptance of 
the potency of science removes one great psychological ob- 
stacle to the acceptance of the brotherhood ideal; for it is now 
possible to think of a productive system in which equality need 
not mean, as historically it always would have meant, a leveling 
down of basic satisfactions. It is now even conceivable that 
there might be not only enough food, clothing, shelter, tools, 
to go round but also a large measure of leisure and luxury for 
all. And it may well be argued that the major condition of such 
a productive eventuation is the much greater degree of equali- 
tarianism at which communism drives. But assuming that we 
know the means and that they will work, do we want a broth- 
erhood of man; do we actually want it, i.e., here and now? Inall 
probability we do not. The Christian and communistic ideal of 
life grows less attractive the nearer Russia brings us to heaven. 

But let us not, in saying this, fly from one extreme to another. 
There is a ground somewhere between Jesus and Nietzsche more 
acceptable to the temperate mind than that occupied by either 
of these ideological extremes. It is suggested in what has al- 
ready been said about friendship. If we begin with our common 
sense and try to keep it about us throughout, we should say 
that we want to be friendly with people near us, less friendly 
with those not so near in space and time and interests, indiffer- 
ent toward those who are wholly outside any sphere of mutual 
influence or too radically unadjusted to our temperaments, and 
progressively less hostile to anybody in the world who does not 
by unprovoked hostility toward us disturb the indifference or 
friendliness that we desire. We want mobility so that we may 
widen or contract the friendly influence in which we elect to live. 
This is a very different picture from the kingdom of heaven or 
from the dictatorship of the proletariat. We are willing to allow 
our friends more or less property than we have, so it be not 
great enough a difference to endanger our friendship; and even 
then we will not begrudge them the new friends which larger 
fortune brings them. We desire of our friends variety of experi- 
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ence; and we exact of them private zones, at the price otherwise 
of being bored by complete and satiating mastery of the inner 
life. But this exacted inner richness does not come unless it be 
conditioned by external arrangements for privacy, social tolera- 
tion of unconventional thought, uncoerced acceptance of aber- 
rant conduct. 

That is to say, an a priori dogma that men must be brothers 
shuts some avenues to value that we want to keep open and to 
see explored. To say on the other side, however, with a Western 
swagger—From each according to his ability, to each what- 
ever he can get—to each man whatever his abilities warrant,” 
weighs the scales too far. While we prize social variety, we do 
not enjoy seeing other people poor. If we divest ourselves of 
social dogma, we might start with the notion that each man 
should own privately at least his toothbrush and socks; other 
things might be jointly owned; and still others collectively 
owned. Whatever we start with, we may not want to stand by 
it in a changing world; for we want change in general more than 
we want anything else in particular. More than anything else 
we want that our wants should be determined by ourselves, 
and that our friends’ wants should be determined by them. 
We want to respect their privacy, and we demand that they re- 
spect ours. This means that we cannot get together, in case of 
disagreement, save by compromise—which means growth on 
the part of each in the direction of the other. We want com- 
promise rather than coercion, then, as a technique, because we 
want growth rather than perfection as an end. To have our 
needs set up as basis for distribution and to have somebody 
else assume that he knows more about them than we do, is to 
fling us back to nonage and to invalidate the whole principle 
upon which friendliness rests. The assumption of revolutionary 
means is always the dramatic acknowledgment of practical 
omniscience or of ignorant self-righteousness. 

The insistence of communism upon revolutionary means is 
even more final than it is spectacular in driving us to the belief 
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that, though we have here a superior social intelligence with 
regard to means, we have inadequate utilization of intelligence 
regarding ends. Though communists themselves are vague as 
to the morphology of the classless society in which men will 
be comrades with nothing to bar the free flow of fraternal spirit, 
it seems fair and absolutely necessary to fix and maintain at- 
tention upon their avowed end. For violence is proudly pro- 
fessed by them as means not as end. If the end cannot justify a 
means that needs justifying, then nothing can. Few moderns 
are in an easy position to claim that violence is not sometimes 
justified ; but its use is so dangerous as to necessitate an uncon- 
testably good end and a demonstrable causal connection be- 
tween the good end and the bad means. Communists can 
satisfy us on neither point. Like most uncriticized ends, the 
chief end of communism is a mistaken one. If it were not mis- 
taken, it could never be achieved by the means proposed. Love 
is not the natural child of violence. Must we not believe that 
even in a so-called classless society the poison that power is 
will be brewed not less in the vats of the mighty than from the 
fats of the weak? 

Capitalism has many blunders to its credit: not merely 
blunders in refusing to utilize for social purposes the intelligence 
available for private ends, but blunders also of harshness and 
inhumanity. Either capitalism or communism at its best might 
be better than the other at its worst; but it is certain that each 
has much to gain from the other. We have touched upon the 
lessons communism might learn from capitalism—belief in a 
growing world, an extension of intelligence from means to ends, 
and a recognition of the impossibility of an adequate supply of 
intelligence save with tolerance of basic ideological variety and 
appreciation of the joy and utility of intellectual freedom. How 
much of these lessons communism is actually learning in spite 
of bold talk against pure science, bourgeois morality, and pri- 
vate property remains to be seen. Certain capitulations to pri- 
vate property may indicate a line of development that will not 
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stop until it achieves respect for what is more preciously private 
than property can ever be, individual thought and feeling. 

What capitalism could, in turn, learn with crucial profit is to 
apply to growing knowledge the communistic attitude toward 
dead knowledge: the will to use new discoveries, inventions, 
and ideals for a common good. Recognizing that the commu- 
nist is logical in being dogmatic toward static truth and coercive 
toward the enemies of it, we must see how illogical and detri- 
mental this attitude is for us who believe in growing truth to 
match an evolving world. We have already begun in many 
ways the process of making common good the final test of legis- 
lation, of business, of education; and we have learned that, as 
technique, compromise is the only alternative to sterility. We 
but need to develop consciously and voluntarily the attitude 
now frequently unconscious—of subsidizing education and 
otherwise promoting tolerance because it does show us the good 
in communism and all other proposed roads to freedom. If men 
can be made through social conditioning to work with such en- 
thusiasm as do communists for dead truth, they might be got 
to work more happily for living, growing truth, private pecu- 
niary profit being logically less necessary as sanction in the 
latter event than in the former. To become as socially intelli- 
gent about means as are the communists without becoming less 
critical about ends or less tolerant about intellectual variety— 
this is at once the burden and the career of capitalism. To facili- 
tate the individual insight that leads through invention to pow- 
er and to promote the moral will and the social technique for 
the sharing of this power—this is a worthy hope for every man, 
a worthy task for every scientist, a worthy preoccupation for 
every philosopher. 
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THE CONTENT OF AXIOLOGICAL ETHICS 
HOWARD 0. EATON 


HE attempt to base value theory upon ethics is almost 

as old as ethics itself, which was the first of the value 

sciences to receive systematic formulation. The re- 
verse procedure of finding the basis of ethical knowledge in a 
wider acquaintance with the whole range of value phenomena 
has perforce waited until the attainment, in recent times, of a 
high degree of completeness on the part of the other value sci- 
ences (aesthetics, economics, and, more especially, the psy- 
chology of the emotions) has furnished the grounds for steady 
advance in value theory itself. This task is, of course, still un- 
finished. Nevertheless, a beginning has been made, and the 
definite steps which have been accomplished merit close scru- 
tiny, if only because their inadequacies mark out lines of possi- 
ble future advance. 

The conditions of an axiological ethics can be stated in a 
provisional form briefly enough: (1) A successful revolt against 
any formalism, such as that of Kant, which denies any relation- 
ship whatever between “‘good things” and the “good will” must 
inevitably usher in the movement. The place of axiology as 
basic to any scientific approach to ethics must be thoroughly 
vindicated—not merely assumed as self-evident or admitted 
(with fatal limitations). The ‘“‘content”’ of the ethical judgment 
must be shown to have at least as much bearing on its ethical 
validity as its “form.”’ (2) The assignment to values of a major 
réle in ethics must not be allowed to lead to ethical anarchy, 
and to the fatuous assertion that there is no good but what men 
find good. In so far as the science of ethics continues to exist at 
all, it must devote itself to the search for the unified canon of 
human behavior. Ethics can no more abandon the goal of a 
canon valid for all than science can abandon the goal of a truth 
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true for all. That neither ethics nor science has as yet achieved 
its goal gives no grounds for pessimism or subjectivism; on the 
other hand, the necessity of the search for unity justifies neither 
scientist nor ethicist in relaxing his rigorous methods of con- 
ducting the investigation. In either field we must look upon an 
ultimately negative outcome as a possible, but not a probable, 
result of our research. (3) Both the rigor of method with which 
we conduct this search and the unity of the ethical canon which 
is its goal imply that in the ethical judgment there is a possibil- 
ity of rightness which—qué rightness—can lay the same claim 
to validity and lack of contradiction as can the true judgment 
in the sciences. If the science of ethics is to acquire a perma- 
nent and indefeasible unity, it must be on the basis of ethical 
judgments which are as right as are the judgments of physics or 
chemistry. Fortunately, the state of flux in which the “exact” 
sciences find themselves at the present time prevents us from 
seeing in this comparison a demand that ethics shall be exact 
in any transcendental way. We may hope that the axiological 
approach to ethical problems will furnish the basis for an ad- 
vance in the rigor and unity of our ethical thought, in as much 
as it replaces the transcendental, dialectical, metaphysical, or 
theological grounds which have hitherto served as ultimate 
sources of ethical truth by the factual and empirical grounds of 
axiology. 

Not all the recent contributors to the axiological study of 
ethics have appreciated to the full the interdependence of these 
three stages of the problem. This may be due to the special 
background and taste of each individual thinker, and to his par- 
ticular interests. But if ethics is ever to outgrow the purely spec- 
ulative attitude and enter the arena of serious and responsible 
human affairs, it must forego these personal idiosyncrasies and 
subject its conclusions to remorseless checking and verification. 
An axiological ethics above all should be a step in this direction. 
But it will prove abortive, unless each particular contribution is 
compared with others on the basis of some such criterion as we 
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have just suggested. We propose, therefore, to examine in some 
detail several recent systems of axiological ethics, each of which 
exemplifies to a marked degree some one of these three pre- 
requisite conditions. Our examination will be facilitated by the 
fact that the systems which we have selected—those of Franz 
Brentano, Max Scheler, and Professor Nicolai Hartmann— 
possess certain traits and assumptions in common, owing to the 
fact that the two latter are outspokenly committed to the 
phenomenological movement, which took its rise in an early 
phase of the thought of Brentano—although Brentano himself 
later modified his views in essential respects and never accepted 
phenomenology as such. We shall not, however, examine phe- 
nomenology itself, since it falls outside the scope of ethics. Nor 
shall we deal with these three theories in their strict chronologi- 
cal order, but in the logical order imposed by the three pre- 
requisite conditions for an axiological ethics which they embody. 
Thus Scheler may be thought of as the exponent of the axiologic 
basis of ethics, Hartmann as the proponent of the unity of axio- 
logical ethics, and Brentano remains the classic champion of the 
rightness and self-evident validity of the judgments of axiologi- 
cal ethics. 
I 

Axiological ethics must begin by throttling the twin serpents 
of formalism and eudaimonism while still in its cradle. The one 
would deny that the value of the object has any legitimate bear- 
ing on the ethical value of the act seeking to realize this object; 
the other would submerge the ethical value in the value of the 
object, and furthermore would measure the latter value on a 
very narrow (generally pleasure-pain) basis. Of the two, formal- 
ism is the more difficult opponent, owing to the classic and wide- 
ly accepted presentation of it by Kant. 

The opening pages of Scheler’s principal ethical work’ reveal 
his intention to break away from this Kantian formalism in 


* Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die materiale Wertethik (3d ed.; Halle a. S.: Max 
Niemeyer, 1927). 
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ethics if possible. The heart of the problem is, of course, the 
adequacy of Kant’s concept of the “categorical imperative.” 
Scheler does not deny the validity of this concept; but he points 
out, in agreement with Theodor Lipps, that it is nothing more 
than the extension to the sphere of will-acts of the logical princi- 
ples of identity and contradiction: “Avoid contradiction in 
goals,” or “Always will the same thing under identical circum- 
stances” (p. 80). “The only good is the good will” means, in 
essence, that the problems of ethics are subordinated to dialec- 
tics, and (what is more serious in Scheler’s eyes) axiology is com- 
pletely divorced from ethics. If the categorical imperative can 
be rigorously derived from logical principles, then the necessity 
for judgments of value in ethics vanishes—a result which Kant 
viewed with complacency, which Brentano condemned as being 
unpsychological, and which Scheler rejects not as being unpsy- 
chological (for it is soundly psychological at least from the 
purely logical point of view) but as depriving ethics of the rich 
content furnished by our value judgments without which ethics 
becomes “‘empty.’”? 

The writer has elsewhere pointed out’ that the modern value 
theory which begins with Brentano took its rise from his belief 
that the (then) new science of psychology might furnish the 
basis for a science of values free from metaphysical abstraction 
or theological dogmatism. Brentano was thoroughly convinced 
that the only way to study morality was through the psychologi- 
cal analysis of the judgment of value. Scheler was perfectly 
familiar with this view of Brentano, and greatly influenced by it. 
For him, however, the problem is by no means so simple, be- 
cause he takes into consideration not only the problem of the 
psychology of judgments of value but also the various problems 
involved by the concept of values as such. He thought he could 


2 Cf. Amig, ‘‘Kant’s ‘Empty’ Moral Law,” International Journal of Ethics, XX XVII 
(1926), 94-100. Amig defends the “fulness” of the moral law in terms which would con- 
demn it more certainly than ever in Scheler’s view. 

3 The Austrian Philosophy of Values (Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1930). 
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reach a still higher level of reality than did Brentano, not by 
simply building on psychology but by transcending it where it 
proved inadequate, pinning his faith on the guidance furnished 
by the values themselves as they reveal themselves to us in our 
emotional experiences. 

In view of this it is quite beside the point to criticize Scheler, 
as does Professor Gurvitch,* on the grounds that another moral 
theory better than Kant’s (e.g., Fichte’s) is possible or think- 
able—but still a moral theory based on essentially the same 
metaphysical grounds—even though this new theory completely 
“answers” the categorical imperative. Scheler’s fundamental 
contention is that we cannot proceed in this way at all, that 
metaphysics is irrelevant to the ethical problem, and that we 
must find the basis of morality in axiology. The only fair way 
to criticize Scheler must be, therefore, the examination of the 
axiological grounds he himself offers us for ethics, and the other 
value sciences as well (e.g., sociology).$ 

The real question at stake is whether axiology as such is at 
all possible. If it is, and it can furnish us with true insights into 
the nature of values, then it must be allowed to go its autono- 
mous way; it would be as foolish to criticize it on the grounds 
that it did not “fit” with our metaphysics or our preconceived 
ethics, as it was for Hegel to derive the number of planets from 
dialectical considerations. Scheler makes much of this question 
of autonomy; one of the fundamental (tacit) assumptions which 
he finds to be basic in the Kantian formalism is that only a 
formalistic ethics can guarantee the autonomy of the ethical 
person (p. 3), and he imposes it on himself to show that a mate- 
rial ethics can give the lie to this assumption. He insists that 
one cannot substitute any heteronomic authority or tradition 
for insight into the good, or replace it with the will of God, or 


4G. Gurvitch, Les tendences actuelles de la philosophie allemande (Paris: J. Vrin, 
1930), Pp. 150. 

5 Max Scheler, Die Wissensformen und die Gesellschaft (Leipsig, Der Neue-Geist 
Verlag, 1926). 
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inherited instincts. Autonomic insight into the good alone can 
furnish us with ethical guidance, although many other factors 
must be called on to realize the good in practical situations (p. 
77). The heteronomic commanding of even the good itself is 
evil, for an autonomic ethical person will tend to rebel against 
such an invasion of his self-reliance (pp. 217 f.). Scheler dis- 
tinguishes between the autonomy of ethical insight and the 
autonomy of the moral will; only the existence of an autonomous 
ethical person can have ethical value, and only the autonomy 
of a moral will can effectuate the good (p. 515). The two are 
not the same, although Kant completely confounds them. An 
autonomous moral will can devote itself to “‘blind obedience” 
to a higher authority; this higher authority itself must, how- 
ever, possess that autonomic insight into the good which the 
obedient one lacks. (This is the basis for Scheler’s doctrine of 
“social responsibility.”’) 

The question at issue between Scheler and Kant at this point 
is whether an autonomous ethical insight can be concerned with 
material values, and not merely (as Kant insisted) be confined 
to the reiteration of an empty and formalistic categorical im- 
perative. Scheler grants that Kant has succeeded in doing what 
he set out to do, namely, in proving that morality could have 
nothing to do with consequences, with eudaimonistic, utilitari- 
an, or hedonistic “goals” or with the ordinary deterministic 
forces which are the stock in trade of evolutionistic ethics. But 
to admit this is not to agree with Kant’s conclusions; to concede 
that “phenomenal causation” has no place in ethics is not to 
rule out material values entirely. In a word, what Scheler is 
striving for is not to base morality on the maximization of 
values, however defined, nor on the “motivating power” of 
material values, but to base ethical norms on axiological insight, 
on the understanding of values as such. Kant lays himself open 
to Scheler’s attack where he confuses the autonomy of the moral 
will and the autonomy of the ethical insight, and where in his 
efforts to drive out eudaimonism he drives out the values on 
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which true ethical insight, as well as the false ethics of eudai- 
monism, is based. Scheler’s whole ethical philosophy is to seek 
first a knowledge of values in terms of which our moral judg- 
ments themselves can be evaluated.® 

Goods are valuable things. Wherever, says Kant, we measure 
the goodness of a person or an act by relation to the actual goods 
of the world, we make the goodness or badness of the moral 
will dependent upon the chance existence of this world of goods 
and the knowledge of the goods in it. With changes in the world 
of goods there will come changes in the meanings of good and 
bad themselves (p. 4). Ethics would thus become relativistic, 
historic, evolutionistic. With this Kantian view Scheler is in 
agreement, and rightly so. The Hebrew priests, for example, 
were once bent on the elaboration of a sacerdotal ritualistic 
code; and what would have been “good” for them, as measured 
by faithfulness to it, might well be subject to condemnation 
before the bar of true ethical insight. When Scheler insists that 
goals as such, without consideration for the values which are to 
be realized in their achievement or the value of the acts of 
achievement themselves, are never good or bad, one is compelled 
to agree. Kant had failed to divorce goods from values, and 
thereby reduced all ethics to empty formalism: If Scheler is to 
conserve values as factors in the ethical judgment, he must do 
so by distinguishing between goods and values. 

Scheler insists that values can be considered in abstraction 
from the goods which bear them just as colors can be studied in 
abstraction from the surfaces which are colored. The ‘‘pleasant- 
ness” of eating a fruit is independent of the taste of the actual 
peach or apple, the eating of which is pleasant. But one could 
no more determine the characteristics of ‘‘pleasantness’’ by 
generalizing from all the heterogeneous characteristics of pleas- 
ant things (e.g., their various physical properties), than one 
could discover the ‘‘essence” of redness by abstracting the 


6 Cf. Max Scheler, “Ethik,” in Jahrbiicher der Philosophie (Max Frischeisen-Kéhler, 
editor; Berlin, 1914), Vol. II. 
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“common characteristics” from all red objects, for the only 
thing common to them all would be the very redness itself, 
which is the object of investigation. The same argument holds 
by analogy for values: the goodness of a person can never be 
determined by his membership in any class or caste of “good 
people” or by an “objective classification” of his habits and 
aptitudes. One must know goodness in itself to begin with in 
order to study it (pp. 9, 10). 

Things may change and lose their value, but values as such 
are not thereby lost—any more than redness is lost if all red 
objects become blue. A child does not “learn” redness; he 
merely learns its name. The first time he sees a red object it 
appears to him just as red as it does ten years later. The first 
time he experiences happiness or goodness it is just what it is, 
although for him as yet unnamed. From many value-experi- 
ences one can, of course, generalize as to the general character- 
istics and similarities of certain types or aspects of values. But 
always there must be the recurrence to the pure value experi- 
ence as such for all doubtful cases. 

Value bears the same relation to the good qualities of things 
that the thing itself bears to its “physical properties” (p. 15). 
Thus we must distinguish between the ‘‘valuable thing’’ and the 
“thing-value.” The definition of a good is that whose persist- 
ence is a function of its good properties, just as a thing is that 
whose persistence depends upon its physical properties. The 
Indian who changed first the blade and then the handle of his 
knife preserved its good properties while losing those indifferent 
properties which constituted the “‘thingness” of his knife. Good- 
ness and thingness are equally elemental; one cannot reduce 
either one to the other. The fundamental insight which illumi- 
nates the whole of Scheler’s work is that one cannot found epi- 
stemology on axiology, nor axiology on epistemology. Scheler 
overlooks, however, the fact that while the existence of specific 
things is not prerequisite to values, the existence of ‘“‘something 
or other’ zs prerequisite. One can conceive of a ‘‘valueless fact” 
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but not of a “‘factless value.”’ This is just one of the many points 
where the phenomenological tendency to invent “fictions” dis- 
torts the normal flow of Scheler’s thought. To insist upon the 
separability of the value aspects and the “‘thing”’ aspects of ob- 
jects is legitimate; to ascribe a co-ordinate existential status to 
the two aspects is needless and confusing. 

Both the formalism of Kant and the eudaimonism of the 
hedonists, utilitarians, and others failed to make the distinction 
between goods and values which Scheler here lays down as the 
fundamental basis of his work. How shall values, as such, play 
a réle in ethics which shall differ from the réle played by goods 
in the eudaimonism which both Scheler and Kant reject? 
Scheler answers this with the assertion that the world of values, 
as such, presupposes an a priori hierarchy of values which is 
other than the actual classifications of valuable things (goods) 
of our empirical experience, but is implicit in all such classi- 
fications (p. 18). It is on the basis of such an a priori hierarchy 
of values that he hopes to refute Kant’s exclusion of all material 
values from ethics. Grant such a hierarchy, and it becomes pos- 
sible to follow Brentano in defining the good act as that act 
which realizes a value that stands higher on the ultimate scale 
of values than would have been realized without the act in 
question. Thus the moral values are not values on the same 
level with all other values, such as happiness or health or wis- 
dom; they alone have to do with existence as such, not with 
quality. The existence of any one of the amoral goods (happi- 
ness, health, wisdom) is itself good, its non-existence is an evil; 
the existence of an evil is evil, and its non-existence good. 
Moral value characterizes the act of will which is an essential 
link in the realization of the higher rather than the lower value 
on the ultimate scale of values. 

If the values of moral acts are thus on a different plane from 
other values, then the existence of moral values as such cannot 
in itself be a value in the same way as the existence of an amoral 
value (health, happiness, etc.) is morally good, otherwise we 
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would at once fall into an infinite regress. Consequently Scheler 
concedes that Kant was right in condemning that act which a 
man performs with the intent of achieving only this good of a 
second order: i.e., the Pharisee who consciously seeks his own 
goodness as the object of his striving. In so far however, he 
adds, as Kant wishes to make the “good” coincide with the 
“ought” and then also says that in order to be good one must do 
the good for its own sake, he falls into this same pharisaism 
(p. 22). Thus Scheler contends that we are forced to rely on our 
insight into values as the basis of morality, which involves us 
in a material or axiological ethics if we would escape the pharisa- 
ism of defining the moral good in terms of our willing it directly 
as such. 


II 
Scheler differs from Brentano (and from most psychologists) 
in the relative place assigned to the psychology of valuation in 
axiology. For Brentano psychology is primary, and our knowl- 
edge of axiology flows from it. For Scheler certain psychological 


phenomena (or experiences) yield directly our knowledge of 
values prior to psychological analysis of the phenomena. We 
must examine briefly this phase of his theory. 

He first draws the distinction between aim (Zweck) and aspi- 
ration (Ziel). These words, almost synonymous both in English 
and in German, receive at his hands special significations: aims 
are made to correspond closely to what Brentano had in mind 
by the ideas which are presupposed in any act of love or hate. 
Aspirations differ from aims essentially in that they lack this 
element of ideation; in fact, Scheler reverses the order of psychic 
phenomena which underlay Brentano’s value theory in placing 
aspirations as primary—vague “tropisms” of which we are con- 
scious in our “aimless’’ strivings and feelings—and in contend- 
ing that only when we have selected some object or idea which 
more or less perfectly focalizes or ‘‘ideates’’ one of these vague 
strivings (aspirations) can we speak properly of an aim and, ul- 
timately, of a will. We can have aspirations without aims, but 
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not vice versa. We can experience aspirations (vague restless- 
ness, or a “desire to go somewhere, anywhere,”’ or a general 
willingness to make sacrifices for good causes without specifi- 
cally fixing in our mind the sacrifice or the cause) without such 
aspirations reaching the stage of formulated aims or will de- 
cisions. It is pre-eminently in such experiences of striving that 
we become aware of the world of values, and of the various 
orders in the hierarchy of values. Only when, by an intellectual 
act, we have incorporated these values in definite objects or 
goals, can we really will these goals. The act of will itself can- 
not give us any new insight into values, but can only effectuate 
the insight we thus possess. In the pre-volitional stage of emo- 
tional experience our view of values is unclouded by the hard 
lines of intellectual formulation and the distortions of personal 
interest and intention. 

Scheler is anxious, on the other hand, to avoid the misunder- 
standing that, because of the function of aspirations and striv- 
ings as the revealers of values, one might conclude with Ehren- 
fels’ that values are determined simply by the strivings them- 
selves: ““The good is that which is desired.” Against this view 
he urges that aspirations need not always or exclusively mani- 
fest themselves in strivings, but sometimes only in feelings, and 
it is even possible (and not infrequent) to strive against what our 
aspirations tell us are true values. We tend to exaggerate the 
value of those things for which we strive and to minimize the 
value of things when we are prevented from striving for them. 

When Kant shut his eyes to the axiologic truth revealed to us 
in our aspirations, he condemned all material values as being 
chaotic impulses and urges which it was the duty of the practical 
reason to master, just as, according to him, it was the duty of 
the pure reason to bring order into the chaos of our ‘‘empirical” 
sensations. Scheler grants that our chaotic aspirations are not 
in themselves ethically good, but it is through them and only 


7 Christian von Ehrenfels, System der Werttheorie (2 vols.; Leipsig: Reisland, 1897 
f.). Cf. Eaton, op. cit., chaps. v-vii. 
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through them that we become aware of the scale of values; 
moral goodness is contingent upon the realization in will-acts 
of the relatively higher of these values as thus revealed. His 
canon of ethical rightness could be put so: Actualize the higher 
value. How close this comes to Brentano’s canon: Choose the 
higher among attainable goods,’ is not so clear as would seem 
from verbal formulations, for the great difference between the 
two views rests on the determination of the scale of values ac- 
cording to which this moral good is measured. 

Brentano would determine this scale by analysis of the psy- 
chological phenomena of loving and hating, Scheler by such 
insight into values as these experiences may bring. For Bren- 
tano, psychology is the logical prius of axiology; for Scheler, 
psychological analysis is essentially irrelevant and incidental so 
far as axiology is concerned. His reliance is placed rather upon 
the ‘phenomenological method.”’ 

We must not allow ourselves to wander afield in search of 
light on the true nature of phenomenological method as such. 
Certain remarks concerning it may, however, be pertinent. 

Brentano, writing his fundamentally important Psychologie 
vom empirischen Stand punkt (1874) at the beginning of the mod- 
ern era in psychology, insisted that the knowledge of physiology 
available at that time was not sufficient to justify the confining 
of psychological research to the purely physiological approach. 
In fact, he himself devoted almost the whole of his own energies 
to the analysis of psychological phenomena as such, regardless 
of their physiological etiology. Meinong and Husserl, both 
formerly students of Brentano at Vienna, took certain elements 
of his lectures on philosophical psychology, logic, and related 
subjects, and out of them (with added material) erected elabo- 
rate theories which had the pretention to claim to be new sci- 
ences, Meinong’s being called the “theory of objects” (Gegen- 


8 Franz Brentano, Vom Ursprung sittlicher Erkenntnis (Leipsig, 1889). (English 
translation, The Origin of the Knowledge of Right and Wrong (London: Constable, 1902], 


p. 12.) 
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standstheorie) and Husserl’s Phdinomenologie. Professor Oskar 
Kraus, in his edition of the posthumous works of Brentano, is 
taking great pains to evaluate these later developments, to 
show that they owe their essential concepts to Brentano’s earlier 
thought which he himself later abandoned and criticized. 

No adequate criticism of Scheler’s phenomenology will be 
possible without taking these historical factors into considera- 
tion. But this alone will not suffice, for Scheler professed a 
greater faithfulness to the phenomenology of Husserl than is to 
be found by a close scrutiny of his work. His own phenomenol- 
ogy must therefore be studied on its own merits; in other words, 
we must heavily discount the current claim that phenomenol- 
ogy, as such, is a method at all. It is not a method; it is a 
philosophic outlook which varies with each individual thinker, a 
very loose classification of a group of related philosophers. 

The difference between Husserl’s and Scheler’s systems fol- 
lows largely from the fact that Husserl is primarily interested 
in problems of logic and metaphysics, whereas Scheler turns his 
attention for the most part to the alogical questions of valuation 
and axiology. The two systems are, however, in agreement on 
one point: for both, a Wesensschau is basic to the apprehension 
of the truth. For Husserl this Wesensschau consists in a per- 
fectly adequate coincidence between signification and data. 
Scheler does not parade his Wesensschau so publicly as does 
Husserl, but it is implicit in all his work, for it is on the basis of 
what he believes to be a perfectly adequate coincidence between 
the value phenomena he observes in the world around him and 
the signification of these phenomena in terms of his theory that 
he has the confidence to proceed in the ex cathedra manner which 
characterizes his work at vital points. Of course the value sub- 
ject himself need not possess this Wesensschau; the new-born 
babe need not be aware of the signification of mother-love in 
order to “appreciate” it as good (as judged behavioristically). 
And a person may experience a perfectly genuine hatred of an 
9 Franz Brentano, Wahrheit und Evidenz (Leipsig: Meiner, 1930). 
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enemy while abstractly being aware of his essential goodness 
(perhaps even because of his goodness) (p. 166). But the adept 
in phenomenological ‘‘method”’ can take such raw data and out 
of them piece together the “true” axiology which underlies 
them.” 

Is the resort to phenomenology necessary in order to avoid 
psychologistic nominalism in ethics? Brentano had waged war 
against nominalism and relativism by insisting that the psy- 
chological laws which describe the acts of all of us in general 
terms were quite adequate to yield ethical norms independent 
of the individual’s personal limitations or interests. For Scheler 
thfs is not a solution of the nominalistic problem, because, he 
contends, the fundamental error lies in reducing axiology to 
psychology in the first place. The mere generality of the psy- 
chological principles called into service does not save them from 
being ‘“‘value blind,”’ even though it may save us from subjectiv- 
ism. When psychology reduces the emotional outcry and the 
premeditated act of will to the same (behavioristic) level, it 
leaves values no other function than that of weapons in a mean- 
ingless warfare of moral ideals," thus opening the door to nom- 
inalism. The psychological phenomenon of ultimate significance 
in the definition of values becomes the behavioristic act of will 
(aims) rather than insight into values as revealed in emotional 
experience (aspirations) and interpreted by phenomenologic 
understanding. Both nominalism and utilitarianism have gone 
this way of identifying values and aims, the former by denying 
any values more ultimate than momentary aims, the latter by 
interpreting the scale of values in terms of a hierarchy of aims 
based on the seeking of pleasure and avoidance of pain. In all 
other respects Scheler holds the two systems to be equally 

® Professor Gurvitch is wrong in thinking that the absence of the Wesensschau, so 
far as the value-subject is concerned, implies its absence from the whole of Scheler’s 
axiology. Cf. Gurvitch, op. cit., p. 77. 

" Cf. E. B. McGilvary, “The Warfare of Moral Ideals,” Hibbert Journal, XIV, 48 ff., 


and M. C. Otto, “Morality as Coercion or Persuasion,” International Journal of Ethics, 
XXXI, 1 ff. 
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mechanistic, relativistic, and pernicious; and he hopes to kill 
both with one stone by defining values in terms of aspirations 
rather than aims. Aspirations alone are vague and inchoate, 
and they yield no consistent theory of value without the axiolog- 
ical maieutics of phenomenology. 

Scheler attempts to defeat nominalism not by the generality 
of psychological principles but by a phenomenological form of 
the old cry of “self-contradiction.” If the moral opprobrium 
carries weight in the warfare of moral ideals, it is, he says, be- 
cause we must assume the existence of a scale of ultimate 
values (p. 177). (The nominalist might well answer that a 
widespread but possibly unjustified belief in such a scale would 
serve equally well, so far as the observed phenomena go.) 

The issue rests, then, between the methods of research offered 
by the psychologist and those proposed by the phenomenologist. 
In meeting this issue, the psychologist must frankly admit that 
he cannot promise to reveal to us a realm of values which tran- 
scends the limits of our personal experience; psychological princi- 
ples will always remain “value blind” in any such phenomeno- 
logic sense. Whether or not this reduces all psychological the- 
ories of value to stark nominalism is a question which must be 
reserved for a later article and a more adequate evaluation of 
phenomenology as a method of knowing. It would seem prefer- 
able, however, to postpone acceptance of such a novel procedure 
as that proposed by phenomenology until every avenue open 
to normal psychological research has been fully explored. Bren- 
tano himself laid the foundations for such a method when he 
rescued psychology from a too-narrow devotion to the technique 
of the physiologist. 

Scheler, however, had very little respect for psychological 
method as he understood it, and under the influence of Bergson 
tended toward a distinctly anti-intellectualistic position from 
which it was relatively easy to sneer at the fumbling and pain- 
fully slow efforts of the laboratory psychologist to understand 
all the intricacies of human valuation. This is the negative side 
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of Scheler’s system. Perhaps he was justified, on the knowledge 
he had, in thinking that the generalizing methods of psychology 
cannot give us an insight into the value experiences of the indi- 
vidual in the unique situation. The scientist, it is true, must have 
a plurality from which to generalize: either a plurality of sub- 
jects in a given situation or a plurality of situations presented to 
the individual subject. One might agree with Scheler’s desire 
to found ethics on the lived experiences of real persons were it 
not for the enormous difficulty of defending ourselves under 
such circumstances against hasty generalizations from inade- 
quate data and against the mere personal idiosyncrasies of the 
investigator. Certainly the uniformity of psychological princi- 
ples would seem to offer greater opportunity for escaping from 
nominalism. 

In final evaluation of Scheler’s contribution to our problem 
we can accept certain of his contentions (some of which were 
not original with him), especially his vigorous defense of the 
place of axiology in ethics as against Kantian formalism; but 
we must reject provisionally his own fundamental methodology. 
That there is an order among values is an axiological truism; 
that moral value is to be ascribed to the act that maximizes 
existent values should be recognized as an ethical truism; but 
that this axiologic hierarchy is revealed only by the phenome- 
nologic method is a metaphysical dogma open to serious dispute. 
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THE ETHICS AND POLITICS OF INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


HILOSOPHERS and kings have traditionally been more 
p interested in international peace than have ordinary 
mortals. The problem of limiting or abolishing armed 
violence in the relations between sovereign States has always 
commanded the attention of those who have been intrusted 
with the tasks of government and those who have speculated 
about the place of man in the cosmos. Even at the present time, 
when the cause of peace, in Wilson’s phrase, has become ‘‘every- 
body’s business,” there is still discernible, in all that is said and 
written on the subject, two parallel lines of treatment which 
may be designated as the ethical and the political. If the goal 
still seems far from achievement, part of the explanation is 
doubtless to be found in the fact that those who deal with it as 
a political issue and those who are interested in it as an ethical 
problem are still largely strangers to one another, moving in 
different worlds and having little in common as to methods or 
conclusions even in the pursuit of the same objective. The 
peripheral masses of men and women who yearn for peace but 
who lack both philosophical insight with which to comprehend 
the problem and political power with which to translate aspira- 
tion into action stand bewildered and perplexed before the 
shouting of the unpolitical philosophers and the unphilosophi- 
cal politicians. 

The task of bringing these two parallel lines of approach into 
convergence, of co-ordinating the efforts of thinkers and rulers 
into an effective synthesis, is but a phase of the eternal problem 
of reconciling ideality and reality, theory and practice, literature 
and life. But it is a phase of such overwhelming and immediate 
significance that it may well be deemed worthy of more careful 
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attention than has been given to it. It is proposed in the present 
article to sketch the two divergent orientations toward the 
problem which have been suggested, to indicate their limita- 
tions, and to attempt a restatement of the issue in the light 
of contemporary tendencies of thought in the social sciences. 
When the Abbé Saint Pierre communicated to the French 
minister, Fleury, his Projet de Paix perpetuelle, published at the 
time of the Peace of Utrecht, the statesman read it sympatheti- 
cally and replied: ‘Vous avez oubliez un article essentiel, celui 
d’envoyer des missionaires pour toucher les coeurs des princes 
et leur persuader d’entrer dans vos vues.” The good Abbé’s 
omission has been that of all his predecessors and successors. 
It has doomed to failure all the peace schemes of philosophers 
from Dante, who found the Emperor, Henry VII, a weak and 
unreliable instrument for the fulfilment of his hopes, to Wilson, 
who, more philosopher than politician, was broken upon the 
wheel of American isolationism, turned by an irreconcilable 
Senate and an unregenerate populace. Between the fourteenth 
and twentieth centuries all the peace projects of ethical thinkers 
and social reformers have suffered a similar fate—Emerich 
Crucé’s Le nouveau cynée (1623), William Penn’s Essay toward 
the Present and Future Peace of Europe (1693), Rousseau’s com- 
mentary on Saint Pierre (1761), Jeremy Bentham’s Principles 
of International Law (1789), Immanuel Kant’s Zum ewigen 
Frieden (1795), and a host of others, all literary monuments to 
frustrated hopes. These schemes and dreams have all been 
utopian, unreal, impracticable, untried, or, if tried, of no avail 
in the face of stubbornly irreducible facts. In each case, ethics 
has been divorced from political realities; and those with politi- 
cal power, whether kings or burghers, have been unmoved by 
philosophical eloquence. 

On the other hand, the peace schemes of statesmen, while 
sometimes well grounded in politics, have seldom been moti- 
vated by ethical considerations, and have met with the same 
ultimate failure. Some of these schemes, like the “Grand De- 
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sign” of Henry of Navarre, never saw the light of day during 
the lifetime of their proponents. Others, like Bolivar’s scheme 
of Pan-American federation, died stillborn or expired in infancy. 
Still others, like the “Holy Alliance” of Alexander I, the alli- 
ances and reinsurance pacts of Bismarck, the League of Nations, 
and the Versailles system of maintaining the status quo devised 
by F rance and her satellites, have, over a period of time, suc- 
cessfully served the political interests of their creators until 
some unforeseen and uncontrollable shift in power relation- 
ships has disrupted the structure of peace and sown the seeds of 
new wars. 

While the schemes of philosophers and statesmen have been 
alike in that none of them has ever achieved permanent success, 
they have differed fundamentally both in the interests and 
motives which have inspired them and in their methods of deal- 
ing with the problem. These differences are of the utmost sig- 
nificance in understanding the causes of failure and the nature 
of the problem itself. Almost without exception, the philosophi- 
cal approach to peace and the approach of social reformers, 
educators, and academic scholars of pacifistic inclinations have 
been negative in the sense that they have grown out of moral 
condemnations of war. Philosophical pacifists have almost in- 
variably stated the problem in the language of traditional moral 
criteria. They have pleaded and argued in terms of the con- 
scientious objector, the believer in nonresistance, and the re- 
ligious advocate of peace. They have had much to say regard- 
ing the individual’s relation to the State, and they have likened 
States, in their contacts with one another, to individuals. They 
have called war organized murder, theft, and arson, and they 
have passed judgment upon States and statesmen on the basis 
of the same standards habitually applied within orderly societies 
to personal acts. They have, accordingly, found war bad, and 
have sentenced it to banishment, frequently with the approval 
of the mighty and the applause of the market place. But the 
devil undaunted has ever returned, each time more wicked and 
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menacing than before, each time better prepared to set at 
naught the anathemas of the moralists. 

The point of view of the statesmen who have worked for 
peace has always been radically different from that of the 
philosophers. Political leaders have striven positively and con- 
structively for peace in proportion as the interests of the State 
which they served could best be protected by continued tran- 
quillity and order within the family of nations. The States of 
Western civilization, throughout the whole history of the West- 
ern State System, have been pacific or belligerent in their for- 
eign policies as they have pursued diplomatic objectives which 
could be realized by the perpetuation or by the alteration of 
the territorial, political, military, and economic status quo at 
any given time. “Satiated” states, content with the existing 
distribution of territory, resources, power, and prestige, have 
always sought to preserve peace by all available means, since 
war has been the traditional method of modifying the existing 
distribution, and any war, therefore, represents a threat to the 
beneficiaries of the existing equilibrium. The German Empire 
of Bismarck, the Great Britain of Baldwin and MacDonald, 
the France of Herriot and Briand are cases in point. ‘“Un- 
satiated” States, with ambitions which can be realized only 
by an upset in the status quo, conversely pursue policies appar- 
ently leading to war, since prospective success in war offers 
hope of attaining what can never be attained in peace. The 
policies of the American expansionists toward Mexico and Spain 
in the nineteenth century, of the French revanchards after 1871, 
of the Italian Fascists, and of the German Nationalists since 
191g are clear illustrations. In either case the attitudes of 
statesmen toward war and peace are not determined by the 
ethical desirability of the two conditions nor by the moral stand- 
ards applicable to personal conduct but by the power interests 
of their States. The established values of the Western State 
System pronounce “good” those policies which enhance the 
power of the State in relation to other states, and “bad” those 
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which diminish it. Ethics is irrelevant. War and diplomacy are 
alternative means to power. Armed violence, or the threat 
thereof, is always in the background of international politics, 
since diplomacy unsupported by potential force is impotent 
and war waged without concrete diplomatic objectives is incon- 
ceivable. War and peace thus become not matters of moral 
judgment but alternating incidents in the perpetual struggle 
between States for power. 

To the layman, unfamiliar with the ways of either philoso- 
phers or kings, international law might appear to furnish the 
necessary synthesis of the ethical and political approaches to 
the problem of peace. Such a view, however, is based upon a 
misconception of the nature of international law. Many out- 
standing jurists and text-writers, including the great Grotius, 
have been inspired in their work by the ethical ideal of peace 
and have been interested in formulating a system of jurispru- 
dence which should offer a basis for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes. But the principles of private ethics have 
no place in a legal system which concerns itself exclusively with 
States rather than with individuals. International law, unlike 
domestic law, is quite effectively insulated from the influence of 
ethical philosophers and moralistic reformers by virtue of the 
fact that it has life and meaning only as a code of conduct which 
States do actually and generally observe. States make inter- 
national law as between themselves only by agreement or cus- 
tom. Its making is conditioned by considerations of interest, 
convenience, utility, and expediency. But while the rules which 
emerge may define the legal rights and obligations of states, 
they offer no basis for harmonizing conflicting political interests, 
since there is no central authority, no higher sovereignty, no 
superstate to enforce them and keep the peace. War itself the 
international jurist must accept as a fact upon which he is not 
in a position to pass judgment. He can only pass judgment upon 
the mode of its conduct—and it is noteworthy that the inter- 
national law of war is more highly developed and more carefully 
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codified than the international law of peace. But the law is 
necessarily silent upon the competitive quest of States for 
power, which is the essence of international politics and the 
genesis of war and is quite as irrelevant to the jurist as are the 
principles of private ethics. 

The heart of the problem lies in the fact that the philosophers 
of peace have seldom been prepared to face the political realities 
of the Western State System, while the politicians of peace 
have seldom been willing to concede the possibility of an ethics 
of international relations based upon standards other than those 
of the power and prestige of the sovereign State. The values of 
the moralists have been those of a personal morality inapplica- 
ble to State behavior. The values of the politicians have been 
those of a Realpolitik which has become the worst unrealism in 
an age of the economic interdependence of great national so- 
cieties. The philosophers’ morality has judged all by private 
ethics and the general well-being, forgetting that all politics is 
a struggle for power, and that power, rather than well-being, is 
the goal of governments. The politicians’ statecraft has judged 
all by national power, forgetting that power won at the cost of 
welfare is an empty gain, and that the exclusive pursuit of politi- 
cal power and prestige need not necessarily be the alpha and 
omega of diplomacy. 

It is somewhat disheartening to reflect that philosophers, re- 
formers, and pacifists, as well as the man in the street, have 
continued to ignore the realities of international relations and 
have continued to insist upon judging States by individual 
morality for four centuries after the futility of this procedure 
was conclusively demonstrated by the first political behaviorist 
and modern political theorist, Nicolo Machiavelli. The con- 
tribution of the Florentine historian lay in his ability to discard 
medieval metaphysics and to look with the utmost detachment 
upon the political facts of the miniature State System in which 
he lived. That system, like the larger State System of Western 
European civilization as a whole, was one in which all political 
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unity had disappeared. It was a fragmented, pluralistic, turbu- 
lent world of ambitious princes and scheming diplomats to 
whom the power, the prestige, and the glory of the territorial 
State were the sole criteria of political action in the internation- 
al arena. In practice the end justified all means thereto. The 
fundamental postulate of Te Prince is that the sovereign and 
independent territorial State is an end in itself, an unmoral 
entity, beyond good and evil, symbolizing the will to power, the 
common consciousness, the group solidarity of the community 
composing it. State acts are never good or bad, moral or im- 
moral, but merely politically expedient or inexpedient, wise 
or unwise, depending upon whether they enhance or diminish 
the power of the State. The axioms which Machiavelli set forth 
for the guidance of princes have ever been axioms upon which 
successful statesmen have acted, whatever soft concealments, 
moral facades, and verbal camouflages may be adopted to dis- 
guise motives and objectives. “To reign is to dissimulate,”’ de- 
clared Louis XI of France to his ministers; “If they lie to you 
lie still more to them.” An ambassador, by classical definition, 
is a man sent abroad to lie for the good of his country. War 
and diplomacy are alternative means of pursuing power. All 
else is rationalization. 

The very connotation of the adjective “Machiavellian” typi- 
fies the complete inability of those who have dealt with the 
problem of peace in terms of ethical values to perceive the sig- 
nificance of the Florentine’s contribution and to grasp the reali- 
ties of Great-Power Politics in the modern world. Without such 
perception and realization, the philosopher’s dream of peace 
remains as utopian, as unreal, as incapable of fulfilment as 
Dante’s medieval plea for a vanished unity in a world of ines- 
capable diversity. Not only have the peace-seekers failed to 
appreciate the nature of the State System in which they live, 
but they have usually failed to consider the social and psycho- 
logical bases of the very ethical standards which they have ap- 
plied so uncritically to State action. These shortcomings are 
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doubtless attributable, on the one hand, to the late develop- 
ment of a science of social psychology and, on the other, to the 
seemingly ineradicable propensity of all who think and write 
about international affairs to treat States as personalities. 
Whatever miay be the value of this analogy in international law 
and in efforts to analyze the genesis of nationalism, it has led 
to confusion worse confounded in political theory, in the popu- 
lar presentation of the issues of international politics, and in the 
efforts of philosophical pacifists to bring about the abolition of 
war. 

Though social psychologists are still far from having solved 
all of the problems involved in the genealogy of morals, the 
great majority of them would certainly agree that the moral 
standards by which the members of a community judge indi- 
vidual action are the products of an evolutionary process in 
which the members of a society become progressively human- 
ized and progressively imbued with a sense of common welfare, 
group values, and social solidarity in the face of a hostile envi- 
ronment and of unfriendly alien communities. Such standards 
are an expression of group life, and have meaning and vitality 
only as a result of the common consensus of values and inter- 
ests which inspire the social behavior of the individuals com- 
posing the group. In the contemporary world, the dominant 
form of group solidarity, the most significant pattern through 
which individuals are fused into a social whole, is ethnocentric 
nationalism—a creed and a way of life born of conflict between 
diverse communities, inspiring their members with a loyalty to 
the nation-state which habitually transcends all other social 
obligations, and, by definition, subordinating all other values 
and standards to the paramount interests of the national com- 
munity in its quest for power in competition with other national 
communities. ‘“My country right or wrong!”’ is the slogan of 
patriots in all lands. The social solidarity of each national com- 
munity, the common consciousness of group values, standards, 
and interests which its members share, are enhanced by its 
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sense of divergence betweeen its own values and interests and 
those of the alien community, the potential enemy community, 
beyond the frontier. If war fires the virtues of patriotism to 
white-heat, it is because intergroup conflict solidifies the group 
as does no other common experience. 

To apply, then, to whole national communities in their con- 
tacts with one another, the same moral standards which are 
observed by individuals within each national group is to over- 
look completely the social bases of all morality. An internation- 
al morality is a contradiction in terms in a State System in 
which mankind is still, as Dante termed it six centuries ago, a 
beast of many heads, and in which the great majority of the 
inhabitants of each national State are fused into social solidar- 
ity by values and interests which they share with their fellow- 
citizens in opposition to those of the aliens across the bound- 
ary. There are few general values and interests which the “‘com- 
munity of nations” has in common. The individual attains the 
fullest development of his own personality, the fullest realiza- 
tion and integration of his social self by virtue of his member- 
ship in, and co-operation with, the social group, by virtue of 
experiences and common values and standards shared with the 
other members of the national community. But the national 
community itself, unlike the individuals who compose it, has 
thus far in Western civilization developed its own personality, 
its own integration and solidarity, its own nationalism by virtue 
of competition and conflict with other national communities. 
The ethical values developed within the group have little mean- 
ing when applied to intergroup contacts. Attempts to make 
them apply in the interest of peace are doomed to futility. 

Statesmen and diplomats seldom fall into this error. They are 
constantly dealing with the realities of international politics and 
are in no need of being told that political success is measured 
by their ability to promote the interests of their States in diplo- 
matic and military contests with its neighbors. In these con- 
tests gratitude, loyalty, sympathy, kindness, play only such 
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réles as expediency dictates. A Richelieu, a Metternich, a 
Bismarck, a Disraeli, a Poincaré, or a Roosevelt may be a 
paragon of virtue in his private life and may manifest in his 
personal conduct the loftiest sentiments of moral rectitude. He 
may even allege that he is inspired in his political acts by like 
sentiments. But the statesman, like Woodrow Wilson, who is 
also philosopher and moralist appears to be a hypocrite when his 
pronouncements of ethical principles reflect political considera- 
tions and meets with tragic failure when he permits his political 
judgment to be influenced by moral precepts. To the degree to 
which they hope to be politically successful, statesmen must 
ignore such sentiments and subordinate all ethical ideals to the 
service of the State in its quest for power. To the moralist this 
is Machiavellian hypocrisy. To the patriot it is political realism. 
Both are right. But they move in different universes of dis- 
course. 

Here is the tragic paradox of the Western State System. 
“‘Mark well the contrast,” declared Jeremy Bentham a century 
and a half ago, “‘all trade is in its essence advantageous—even 
to that party to whom it is least so. All war is in its essence 
ruinous; and yet the great employments of government are to 
treasure up occasions for war and to put fetters on trade.” 
Patriots and politicians continue to pursue the exclusive inter- 
ests of their States in spite of moralists, pacifists, and econo- 
mists. Their major premises, unlike those of most of their crit- 
ics, are quite correct, as judged by the historical operations of 
the Western State System. But the politics which they practice 
originated in the age of the stagecoach, the sailing vessel, the 
lance, and the blunderbuss, when war was the sport of gentle- 
men. It has persisted into the age of the aeroplane, the sub- 
marine, the machine gun, and the gas shell, when war is the 
agony of humanity. The fallacy in the logic of the politics of 
power is not in its premises, but in its conclusions and results. 
While in the fifteenth century the power of the State was syn- 
onymous with the well-being and prosperity of its inhabitants, 
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in the twentieth century the quest for power through the poli- 
cies of economic nationalism, armaments, diplomatic trickery, 
and war brings bankruptcy, poverty, unemployment, and wide- 
spread misery to victors and vanquished alike. The interna- 
tional anarchy of the Western State System, combined with 
the sickness of an acquisitive capitalism, has brought about a 
situation in which thoughtful observers may well despair of the 
future. 

While prophecy and the prescription of panaceas are both 
beyond the scope of the present article, certain observations are 
suggested by the preceding analysis. For Plato salvation was 
to be at hand when philosophers became kings. But even this 
dubious eventuality offers little hope so long as philosophers 
are incapable of being political realists. The ethics of peace and 
the politics of peace will meet in successful collaboration only 
when philosophers and politicians find common ground from 
which to approach the problem. That common ground can be 
found only through a more critical analysis of the values postu- 
lated by each group. On the negative side, the philosophical 
pacifist and reformer must recognize the futility of expecting 
international politics to conform to the standards of private 
morality; and the politicians must recognize that armed vio- 
lence between States is not a necessary concomitant of the 
power-and-prestige teleology of the traditional diplomacy and 
that its periodical recurrence in a machine civilization can lead 
only to universal disaster. On the positive side, the moralists 
must recognize that a highly developed common consciousness 
of social values and social solidarity transcending national 
frontiers is a prerequisite to any genuine international morality. 
The politicians must likewise recognize that political entities 
may strive for power and prestige by pacific means in a world 
in which these goals are not the paramount and exclusive ends 
of State action, but are subordinated to higher values unifying 
the members of the international community in the same fash- 
ion as the social values of national societies give them unity 
and cohesion. 
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The analogy between interstate relations in the State System 
and the relations among individuals and groups within organ- 
ized societies offers a basis for a restatement of the problem. 
In a political society, in which each member feels that many 
of his own interests are indissolubly bound up with those of his 
fellows, politics is a process of discussion and compromise. The 
common values of the group serve as a frame of reference within 
which particular divergencies of views and interests can be 
debated and reconciled without recourse to violent coercion. 
Politics, here as always, remains a struggle for power between 
individuals, groups, parties, and classes. But the struggle is 
pacific, since each contestant, far from crying, ‘My party, right 
or wrong” or “My class, right or wrong,” is prepared to discuss 
and compromise on the basis of the broader values which all 
accept as paramount. This is the situation which ordinarily 
prevails within orderly and peaceful national societies. Groups 
and factions of all kinds compete with one another for power, 
but they are bound together by what Lowell aptly called a 
“constitutional consensus,” and each is prepared, if need be, to 
subordinate its particular interests to the general interest. 
When a situation arises in which this is no longer true, when 
politically organized groups competing with each other regard 
their own exclusive interests as so fundamental that they will 
fight to protect them, a revolutionary crisis is created. The 
struggle for power is then carried on by armed violence because 
of the breakdown of the constitutional consensus and the tem- 
porary disintegration of the common values which have hitherto 
kept the combatants together in pacific collaboration. 

Precisely the same thing is true of the political process in the 
international arena, except that the groups which struggle for 
power here are national States, divided not only by divergencies 
of interest, but by linguistic and cultural cleavages far deeper 
than those which divide parties, classes, and factions within 
national societies. As a result, the common values of the inter- 
national community are ephemeral and feeble in their claims 
upon the allegiance of the nations. The constitutional consensus 
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is, for the most part, inarticulate and unorganized. The political 
contestants are therefore much more likely to place particular 
interests above general interests in view of the traditional pat- 
terns of behavior to which they have been conditioned by the 
past. When this occurs under circumstances in which compet- 
ing States are pursuing diametrically opposed ends, discussion 
is fruitless and coercion is resorted to. Nations fight only for 
those things with regard to which they are unwilling to com- 
promise, unwilling to subordinate their particular interests to 
a general interest which, in a time of diplomatic tension, may 
seem to be nonexistent. 

War is to international politics what revolution is to domestic 
politics: a resort to armed violence in the quest for political 
power. It occurs under the same circumstances, i.e., when gen- 
eral interests and values are subordinated to particular interests 
and values which are envisaged as being of such paramount 
importance that they cannot be compromised. In the absence 
of a generally recognized consensus of community values to 
serve as a basis of discussion, conflicts of interests lead to armed 
coercion whenever an approximate parity of power exists be- 
tween the disputants, each of whom believes that he can impose 
his will upon the other. At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War, Count Beust, the Austrian chancellor, exclaimed despair- 
ingly, “I cannot find Europe!” The concert of Europe had 
ceased to function. The common values upon the basis of which 
the dispute might have been amicably settled had disappeared. 
The same was true on a much vaster and more tragic scale in 
1914. War will again occur in the future if and when an inter- 
national situation arises in which powerful States pursue con- 
flicting diplomatic objectives with regard to which each en- 
visages its own interests as transcending the general interests 
of the whole community of States. The present alignment of the 
European Powers into the Versailles bloc, rotating about 
France, and the “revisionist bloc,’ which French diplomacy 
has temporarily broken up but which may in the future re-form 
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about Germany, contains the seeds of war. The dominant group 
of States insists uncompromisingly and irreconcilably upon the 
maintenance of the status quo. At the moment, this group pos- 
sesses an overwhelming preponderance of power. The dissident 
group cannot yet afford to be irreconcilable, because it is feeble 
in arms and money and therefore impotent diplomatically. 
But if an approximate equilibrium of power between the two 
should some day be established and if each group should cling 
tenaciously to its own objectives and place them above and 
beyond the common good of all, war will follow their disputes 
as inevitably as night follows day. 

This view of the problem of peace is submitted as one which 
takes cognizance of both the ethical and the political factors in 
international relations. If it be sound, it follows that the various 
panaceas for war which have been proposed can be effective only 
to the degree to which they contribute toward the creation of 
an international social consciousness of common interests and 
values transcending those of the nation-states and shared by 
all members of the family of nations. Peace will be assured only 
when the peoples and governments of Western civilization are 
prepared to modify traditional concepts of sovereignty, inde- 
pendence, vital interests, and national honor in such fashion as 
to insure that States in their pursuit of power and prestige will 
place the general interests of the international community 
above those of their own exclusive nationalisms. Frontal at- 
tacks upon war through international pacts for its renunciation 
or through efforts at disarmament are significant only in so far 
as they actually represent a genuine international solidarity, a 
general consensus of group values in the international commu- 
nity which have sufficient vitality and strength to supersede the 
goals of the old diplomacy. Agencies for the pacific settlement 
of disputes and the institutions of international organization 
similarly can achieve no more than States are willing to permit 
them to achieve. At bottom the issue is not one of peace versus 
war—either as moral values or as political objectives—but one 
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of the narrow ethnocentric group values of the nation-state 
versus the broader group values of the whole international com- 
munity. The state of international affairs on the eve of the Gen- 
eral Disarmament Conference of 1932 is not such as to encour- 
age the hope that the nations are yet prepared to pay the price 
of peace. The task of transforming national patriots into citi- 
zens of the world is not one to be accomplished in a decade or 
even a generation. Catastrophe may intervene before it is fairly 
begun. But it is a task which must be done before permanent 
peace is possible. Philosophers and statesmen will contribute 
to its accomplishment in the measure to which they deal with 
the problem in terms of the social bases of ethics and the politi- 
cal realities of the Western State System. 
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MORAL FREEDOM AND ARTISTIC CREATIVITY 


L. P. CHAMBERS 


ORALITY, we used to be told, requires freedom of 
choice, while science is based on the principle of 
the absolute determination of all phenomena, in- 

cluding human conduct, by natural law. Thus was the dilem- 
ma stated in its crudest outlines. Science, on the one hand, 
thinks of man as part and parcel of a system of causes and ef- 
fects, every incident of which is predetermined by its antece- 
dents. Here there is no room for the unpredictable; or, to 
speak more accurately, our ability to predict is limited only 
by our ignorance of laws and causes, not by any indetermi- 
nateness in the nature of reality itself. On the other hand, the 
sense of moral responsibility, with the accompanying sense of 
remorse for evil done and gratification for good deeds, seems 
to demand the power of self-determination in man. If one can- 
not determine his own conduct he ceases, we are told, to be 
responsible for his conduct, he ceases to be a moral agent, and 
ethics, or the science of what man ought to do, is replaced by 
ethology, or the science of what man actually does. Man is 
either free or determined: if he be free, a science of human 
conduct is impossible; if he be determined, morality ceases to 
have any meaning. Is there any escape from this dilemma? 
And if not, shall we embrace science and discard morality as a 
false though sweet love; or shall we cling to our first love de- 
spite the claim of science that freedom is only an illusion? 


I 


Before we discard belief in freedom, let us ask ourselves what 
this freedom is to which we pledged our first love. 

1. Does it mean indeterminism pure and simple, caprice, 
the freedom to do whatsoever one “pleases”? Am I free to 
visit the moon, to turn back the hands of the clock and disport 
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myself in Queen Elizabeth’s court, to paint the grass blue, or 
to arm myself at will with all the knowledge required to assure 
success in examinations without sacrifice of sleep or social ac- 
tivity in the interval? Obviously this cannot be what we mean 
when we speak of freedom; for if it were what freedom meant, 
it would have had no protagonist outside of the Wonderland 
which Alice found behind the Looking-Glass. Far from being 
undetermined in this sense, our activity is very definitely lim- 
ited by the physical conditions of our environment, spatial and 
temporal. The possibilities of activity are for me defined by 
the fact that I am living at this time and in this place and in 
such a world as is this earth of ours. 

Nor is pure indeterminism of this sort ethically desirable, 
any more than scientifically. If Wonderland were on this side 
the Looking-Glass and not the other, then would rational ac- 
tivity of any sort be as impossible for me in my waking life as 
it is in my dreams. And how then should I be held responsible 
for the consequences of my deeds, if any consequence might 
flow from any deed? Moral responsibility, no less than scien- 
tific investigation, requires that the results which follow my 
deeds shall be their inevitable sequence. For I can be held re- 
sponsible for the consequences of my deeds only in so far as I 
should and could have foreseen them, and in a purely indeter- 
ministic world foresight would be impossible. 

2. But perhaps freedom means not absolute but limited in- 
determinism. Perhaps it means that, within the limits set by 
the physical environment in which my life is to be lived, there 
is still a choice to be made between a possible number of alter- 
natives. I cannot transport myself to the moon or to Queen 
Elizabeth’s court; but I can, within certain limits of space and 
time, betake myself now to any one of the buildings on this 
campus, and it is of my own free choice, I will be told, that I 
am here. Was it, then, really possible that I might have been 
elsewhere? Should one’s class at any time genuinely consider 
that a possibility, should they really think it as likely that one 
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should be elsewhere as that he should come to the classroom at 
the stated hour, they would not be there themselves. They 
come expecting one to be there, and their expectations are so 
far fulfilled. Were I an irresponsible person, a fit candidate for 
an insane asylum and not for a teacher’s position, they might 
expect to find me elsewhere, though even then a knowledge of 
the psychology of insanity would tell them where they might 
expect to find me. But because I am a more or less responsible 
person they come expecting, nay, quite confident, that I will be 
there. Were I not there, they would be justly surprised. They 
would, however, not say, There is no reason; but would begin 
to speculate on the probable causes of my conduct. Evidently, 
then, not moral indeterminism but moral determination, not 
pure choice but a sense of duty, brings me to the classroom. 
Not that the duty is unpleasant—as Kant would have it be if 
it is to be dignified by the name “duty,’’—nor this a place I 
would avoid if I were free to choose; but simply that my choice 
is not free; I am bound by moral obligation. 

It may be argued, however, that moral obligation is differ- 
ent from determination by the laws of nature, inasmuch as a 
law of nature cannot be violated, whereas moral obligation can 
and often is. I wonder if this is so; if, given my actual situa- 
tion—that I hereby earn my bread, to put it on no other plane 
—I could violate the obligation that takes me to the classroom. 
Should I do so, would not the college authorities say, He is not 
the man we thought he was? And would that not mean that, 
had I been the man they thought I was, I could have done no 
other than they expected me to do? And suppose that I were 
not the man I was supposed to be, suppose that my sense of 
moral obligation were too weak to take me to the classroom at 
the appointed hour, do you suppose that my conduct would 
then have been fancy-free; that it would have been in no wise 
determined? Or, in the absence of a consciously intelligent 
motive, would not my conduct have been guided by some other 
motive, by some stimulus from the outside or from that trou- 
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bled inner sea of impulses which constitutes the so-called sub- 
conscious world, and which, in the absence of conscious direc- 
tion, would determine the direction of my life? What I am, 
as well as where and when I am, determines what I shall do. 

And again, is it not ethically desirable that this should be so? 
For unless my conduct is determined by my character, what I 
do by what I am, I could not be held responsible for my con- 
duct, nor would there be any incentive for me to train and de- 
velop character. I seek by the repetition of certain deeds to 
form the habit of performing them; and by association with 
good books and good men to develop good manners. But if, 
despite the manner of my life in the past, I might at any mo- 
ment do anything whatsoever, habit ceases to be a fact, and 
character becomes more fickle than the wind. You could then 
depend on no one, and with loss of dependability the social or- 
ganism would break up. If society is to function, then de- 
pendability, which means determination by character, must be 
a fact. We have already seen that if I am to be held responsible 
for the consequences of my deeds, they must be the deeds’ in- 
evitable consequence. This further would seem to be true, that 
if I am to be held responsible for the deed itself, as well as for 
its consequences, it—the deed— must be the inevitable conse- 
quence of my character. Not only physics, then, and biology, 
and psychology, but ethics as well would seem to require the 
postulate of determinism. Note, however, that I have said, 
“‘would seem to require,” not “‘do require,” for the question is 
not yet settled. 

However, the conviction that human conduct is in its nature 
and circumstances determined need not alter the structure of 
society. If, so argues the indeterminist, man is not free, if one 
could not have done otherwise than he did, then punishment 
is unjust. No, says the determinist, society will still reward her 
benefactors and punish her criminals, not because they could 
have acted otherwise than they did, but in order that the re- 
ward may add itself to the factors which determine the benev- 
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olent to his benevolence, and the punishment intervene as an 
inhibition between the criminal and his next temptation to 
crime. As Patrick puts it: The criminal pleads that his con- 
duct was the consequence of his motives and not his free act. 
Well, says the judge; we will give you some new motives for 
good behavior: thirty days.’ 


II 


Are we then to conclude that freedom is after all an illusion; 
that we suppose ourselves to be free only because, as Spinoza 
says, we are ignorant of the circumstances which have deter- 
mined our conduct? Nevertheless the situation which gave 
rise to this illusion—if illusion it be—must have been a real 
situation; and if we explore that, we may find how the sense of 
freedom originated. Yet we must, to begin with, not take it 
for granted that freedom has been proved an illusion, but must 
keep an open mind. For it is wholly unscientific to regard free- 
dom as a false notion simply because it will not fit into any pre- 
conceived scheme, or because it threatens to upset the tidy 
universe which both science and morality seem to demand. 
And in any case, whether freedom be fact or fiction, man’s 
sense of freedom has to be explained, not explained away. 

And yet is not the advocate of freedom, in insisting that 
man’s sense of freedom be explained, by that very demand ac- 
knowledging that this notion could not have arisen sponta- 
neously but must have been conditioned to arise, since to ex- 
plain is to trace the relations and conditions of any phenome- 
non? If the advocate of freedom were prepared to discard the 
notion of determinism in reference at least to man’s conduct 
and ideas, he would not seek their explanation; he would take 
them as they come, gifts from the gods, to be accepted with 
“natural piety,” not questioned or explained. Nor should he 
be resentful of one who should say that his ideas have no basis 
in fact, for to be based in fact is to be necessarily connected 


*G. T. W. Patrick, Introduction to Philosophy, p. 329. 
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therewith and therefore not spontaneous. But why, on the 
other hand, do we seek necessary connections in nature; why 
are we concerned with the question whether changes occur 
spontaneously or in dependence upon their antecedents and 
accompaniments? Is it not that we may be able to foresee 
events and shape our conduct accordingly, or that we may se- 
cure desired effects by bringing about their causes? Now, fore- 
sight of effects from knowledge of their causes implies belief in 
the uniformity of nature. Perchance, then, this belief is a de- 
mand made upon man by his desire to explain phenomena, and 
not a belief imposed upon him from without. The determinist 
does, it is true, imagine that his belief is based upon observa- 
tion. ‘Search nature as we may,” he says, “we come upon no 
unprompted change.’ I wonder whether this is correct. I 
wonder whether the determinist ought not rather have said: 
“In nature, physical and human, we are continually coming 
upon changes of whose source and sequence we know nothing 
by observation, and which, therefore, for all we have observed 
to the contrary, may exist unprompted. We can, then, not say 
that we never come upon any unprompted change (experience 
suggests but does not in itself justify this statement); but we 
can say that we cannot afford to regard any change in nature as 
existing unprompted but must needs seek to trace its causes 
and effects, at least assume that it has such. For if we admit of 
any phenomenon whatsoever that it may exist uncaused, we 
open the door to indeterminism or spontaneous generation in 
regard to all phenomena; and have then no ground for assert- 
ing, even of those most familiar, that they cannot exist un- 
caused.’ 


2G. H. Palmer, The Problem of Freedom, p. 29. 

3 It is interesting to note that Mr. Bertrand Russell, having rejected the a priori or 
intuitionist argument for ‘‘necessary connection” between cause and effect, regards the 
view that reality as a whole (and presumably therefore any part of it) may have come 
into being a few centuries or even a few seconds ago, as logically irrefutable. In other 
words, he regards the separate moments of existence as disconnected, so that nothing 
at any moment depends upon what has previously existed. Philosophy (New York, 
1927), p. 7; see also chap. xi. 
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Such, it seems to me, is the case for determinism—a belief 
which is not based on sensory experience but must needs al- 
ways go beyond the evidence, since an ‘‘observed fact”’ is “‘evi- 
dence” only as it points beyond itself. But so accustomed are 
we to associate the observed phenomenon and what it “‘means,”’ 
“implies,” or “points to,” that we are apt to imagine we have 
observed the causal connection; whereas all that we have ob- 
served, as Hume has made abundantly clear, is temporal co- 
existence or sequence merely. We do not owe our firm assur- 
ance of the uniformity of nature, then, to the fact that we have 
observed the totality of nature—this is obviously impossible; 
nor even to the fact that we have observed any “necessary 
connection” —at most we have invariably observed coexist- 
ence or sequence in those cases which we have taken pains to 
observe carefully; but we owe this conviction to the fact that 
we could neither act nor speak rationally, could construct 
neither sciences nor civilizations, unless we took present fact 
as sign or consequence of something else. This does not mean 
that the belief is unjustified: the success which attends our 
efforts when we act and think on this assumption, the fact that 
we have a civilization at all, offers continuous pragmatic justi- 
fication of the belief. But what we must bear in mind is that 
the belief is not one we adopt as a consequence of sensory ex- 
perience: for it would then extend only so far as experience 
had extended—if that far even, for, as Russell has pointed out, 
memory is pitifully fallible;* and it would be wholly uncertain 
beyond experience, hence always uncertain with regard to the 
future, whereas it is in respect to foretelling the future that this 
doctrine is of most service. The doctrine of the uniformity of 
nature is one which we adopt under the impulsion of our desire 
to understand nature and our need to control her. It is man’s 
theoretical and practical needs, and not external compulsion, 
which lead him to belief in determinism. 

Let us note, now, what has happened to our problem. We 


4 Op. cit., p. 7. 
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started with the choice seemingly forced upon us between sci- 
ence and morality, between determinism and moral freedom. 
A critical study of the idea of freedom showed us that it cannot 
mean indeterminism. In a purely indeterminate world, a world 
of pure and disconnected chance, man would not be free to 
work out his purposes; he would, like Alice in Wonderland, be 
at the mercy of events. If I am to be free to work out my pur- 
poses, the world in which I live as well as I myself must be 
subject to determinable laws. If my typewriter had no fixed 
nature of its own I could not use it for the purpose of writing 
this essay. And if my nerves had no control of my muscles, or 
my “‘ideas’’ no relation to my nerves, my purposes would again 
be hindered in their expression. The physical and physiological 
worlds, if they are to be fit instruments for the purposes of man, 
must be through and through mechanical. Far from morality 
being the champion of indeterminism, moral freedom and re- 
sponsibility require a deterministic universe as the stage for 
human activity. Determinism is not the enemy, but the ally 
and handmaiden of freedom. 

But if moral freedom requires the postulate of determinism, 
it is equally true that the postulate of determinism implies a 
free agent. Were I not free to control nature—at least to pro- 
duce minor changes in the course of events in that small corner 
of the universe where I am—I would not seek to understand, 
for I would have no need to foresee. I would, like rock or tree, 
take what comes. Belief in determinism implies freedom no 
less than freedom implies determinism. I am no longer faced 
with the difficylt choice between freedom and determinism, 
but with the more difficult task of uniting in one concept these 
two apparently contradictory and mutually exclusive postu- 
lates. We sought the source of the postulate of freedom, and 
have found it growing out of the same root as man’s belief in 
determinism, namely, in man’s innate impulse to explain in 
order to control. 
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III 


But even if it be granted that the desire to explain in order to 
control nature is the source of man’s belief in the uniformity of 
nature, is this desire sufficient ground for the belief that the 
universe is intellectually explicable, or that any of the phe- 
nomena in it are humanly controllable? Perchance, as recent 
physical investigations seem to suggest, there is a surd in na- 
ture, an irreducible element of contingency and irrationality, 
so that bafflement is the ultimate fate of man’s intellectual en- 
deavor. That this is not the case can never be empirically dem- 
onstrated. But what can be maintained is that willingness to 
acknowledge bafflement is fatal to man’s intellectual and moral 
progress. If I once grant the futility of human effort will I not 
refrain from further hard endeavor? I may continue to act 
and think in terms of habit; but when habitual belief and be- 
havior fail to function I will not enter upon the difficult quest 
for more efficient conduct and adequate theory, but will as- 
sume that the limits of human capacity have probably been 
reached. If I am to persist in my endeavors I must have some 
hope of their success, some confidence in man’s capacity to 
discover truth. 

And even if we acknowledge limits to the human intellect as 
intellect, just as we do acknowledge limits to the range of the 
human eye and ear, we need not—if we are sincere in our belief 
in evolution—assume that the intellect is the “last word” as an 
instrument of knowledge. Bafflement may be the fate of the 
intellect as such; but new faculties for the perception of truth 
may already be developing which shall so far surpass intellect 
as intellect surpasses sense. If, however, we may judge from 
the study of the past, the new is not to be imposed upon, but 
is to grow out of, the old. When the animal ceased to be satis- 
fied with the perception of color and sound; when, in other 
words, he was under the need of perceiving, by means of color 
and sound, objects and events for the knowledge of which 
sense organs are inadequate, then, doubtless, began the evo- 
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lution of reason. In the same way, when man, through reason, 
seeks to perceive that which, by its very nature, baffles reason 
—and the limits of the “discursive understanding” have long 
been recognized by philosophers\—then may the super-reason 
be coming to birth. The intuition of the poet, the vision of the 
prophet, the “inner light” of the mystic—may not these be the 
dawn of new powers of perception? Our consciousness of an 
as-yet-unexplained—and, if you will, of an intellectually-in- 
explicable, and therefore “superrational”—element in nature, 
may indeed be due to the very fact that the intellect has the 
power to perceive more than it can clearly comprehend; or, as 
Bosanquet puts it, that man is more than he knows himself to 
be. My sense of freedom, my conviction that I have the shap- 
ing of my destiny in some measure in my own hand is a belief 
which seems to baffle all explanation and to challenge the in- 
tellect’s claim that only in a deterministic universe can purpose 
be achieved, so that there can be no such thing as shaping one’s 
destiny otherwise than has been predetermined. Yet, despite 
its conflict with common sense, this belief may prove to be a 
demand of the intellect itself, in so far as the intellect has in it 
the germ of the superintellect to be. But if I am to achieve new 
instruments of insight, new means of mastering my problem, I 
must not despise the intellect and pray to be miraculously en- 
dowed by some demonic or divine grace with a super-insight 
capable of solving all problems. I must use what tools of knowl- 
edge I have, and shape the new tools out of the old. So I turn 
to the intellect again and bid it, despite apparent bafflement, 
seek once more to blend, if it can, the apparently contradictory 
postulates of freedom and determinism. For these, as we have 
already seen, far from excluding, mutually imply each other. 

5 Take, for example, Kant’s distinction between ‘‘pure” and “practical” reason, the 
one limited to phenomena, the other revealing noumena; the Hegelian distinction be- 
tween ‘‘understanding” (what some have called the faculty of “‘logic-chopping”’) and 
“reason,” (which, for Hegel, is not limited to what is usually implied by “‘intellectual- 


ism’’); or, finally, Bradley’s admission that the Absolute lies beyond the distinctions 
with which the intellect operates. 
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IV 


By contrast with what, then, has man been held to be free? 

1. First, by contrast with the stone which falls earthward 
because it is heavier than air, or gas which rises because it is 
lighter. The behavior of stone and gas is determined by “forces” 
acting from without—or, if we reject the notion of “force” 
as explaining nothing, we may say their behavior is describable 
wholly in terms of their relation to what is outside them- 
selves. And if it be argued that stone is heavier than air 
and gas lighter because of their own inner structure, is not that 
structure itself but a question of the external arrangement of 
the particles which constitute stone and gas? Here, then, we 
have a palpable distinction of fact, whatever be our explana- 
tion of that fact: that man is free, as stone and gas are not, be- 
cause the circumstances which determine man’s conduct arise 
partly from within, and not wholly from without. We have 
here to do with the distinction between organism and mech- 
anism. 

2. But do not plants share with man this character of being 
partly determined from within? Are not they, like man, or- 
ganisms, and yet not accounted morally free? Wherein, then, 
does man differ from plants? Herein, at least, that, whereas 
the plant neither feels hunger nor fears the approach of preda- 
tory beast, hunger and fear are among the factors that deter- 
mine man’s conduct. Sensation and instinct the plant has not 
(at least not obviously) ; but these man has. The one only lives; 
the other also remembers, hopes, and fears. The one is a physio- 
logical organism, the other is psychological as well. 

3. But the lower animals share with man sensation and in- 
stinct, yet we do not impute to them moral freedom and re- 
sponsibility. Fear may inhibit a dog’s inclination to touch a 
piece of meat, and joy may set his tail wagging; but the capac- 
ity of formulating moral principles and of passing judgment 
upon himself in terms of them the animal lacks. These prin- 
ciples may be conventions and these judgments illusions; but, 
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illusion or not, the capacity of formulating universal principles 
seems to be man’s distinctive characteristic. By what neural 
mechanism these principles and ideas become efficient in con- 
trolling conduct it is hard to say; and if we adopt the view that 
man is, and always will be, more than he knows himself to be, 
it seems probable that man’s experiences will always exceed his 
capacity to explain them, that is what makes the quest of truth 
eternal and keeps it permanently interesting. But, while we do 
not yet know how ideas affect behavior, that they do so would 
seem to be obvious to all except those who, in the interest of a 
preformed and tidy theory of the universe, refuse to acknowl- 
edge fact. For somehow the thought of examinations to come 
does determine to some extent how we shall spend the inter- 
vening days, while the thought of vacation to follow helps us 
bear arduous toil. This capacity of being determined by antici- 
pation of the future is the characteristic of self-conscious beings, 
the capacity to formulate ideals, to imagine a better state, and 
be governed accordingly. 

But does the recognition of this fact solve for us the problem 
of freedom? Does it tell us anything more than that man is not 
determined mechanically, as is the stone; nor organically, as is 
the plant; nor instinctively, as is the animal; but—in addition 
to all these modes of being determined—is determined intelli- 
gently, as befits a man? It still leaves him a creature of deter- 
minism. Will the chains hang any the lighter about our necks 
because we have decked them out with roses? Do the prison 
bars confine me any the less because I can look down upon my 
fellow prisoners and say: See how superior I am to you; for 
whereas your conduct is determined by instinct, mine is deter- 
mined by insight? Does intellect do more than make man a 
more delicate organism of response to environment than are 
the lower forms of being? Nay; do not the chains of deter- 
minism gall the more, and the prison bars press the closer upon 
me, just because I have intelligence enough to know I am a 
prisoner? If, then, intellect creates the idea of freedom and a 
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desire therefor, only to mock desire by showing freedom to be 
an illusion, it would seem as if intellect ceases to be a benefit; 
that with increase of wisdom must come increase of sorrow. 

But let us pause here long enough to put this paradox to our 
determinist gaoler: that (a) only he who is by nature free is 
conscious of his bonds.® The eagle born in the cage does not 
beat its wings against the bars. What this means we shall try 
later to understand; for the present let it suffice to assert that 
it is man’s glory to be conscious of his chains, for this proves at 
least that freedom is his natural inheritance. Had I not the 
instinct for freedom I would not ponder the problem of deter- 
minism. 

And here that other paradox again confronts us which we 
have already considered. For if it is true that only the free- 
born is conscious of bonds, it is also true that (b) only through 
his bonds can man demonstrate his freedom. For, let us bear 
in mind, the uniformity of nature, the universality of law, is 
not a belief imposed by nature on morality, but a postulate 
adopted by morality in its dealings with nature. Have we not 
agreed that it is because I could assume no responsibility for 
my deeds unless what happened was their inevitable conse- 
quence, and they in turn the inevitable consequence of my char- 
acter, that I assert the uniformity of nature, physical and hu- 
man, and acknowledge error and evil as my doing and not 
nature’s? But the sense of error and evil implies foresight and 
the capacity to pass judgment on what has been in terms of the 
idea of what might have been. For in a universe determined 
wholly by its past, error and evil would have no significance. 
We do not attribute moral obloquy to a tornado; nor is the 
moth committing an error of judgment when it flies into the 
flame. Values have meaning only for a forward-looking crea- 
ture; but also only if the concept of values-not-yet-attained is 
in some way effective in bringing them to be, only, in other 
words, if choice between what is and what might have been 


6 Or, as Hegel puts it: to be conscious of a limit is to have transcended it. 
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has been a genuine choice. Here, then, is our paradox. If I am 
to achieve values the universe which is to be the theater of 
those values must be through and through a reliable mechan- 
ism. But in a purely mechanistic universe values would have 
no meaning, and could have had no genesis. 

There is, however, a theory which holds that the so-called 
laws of nature are nature’s habits, acquired laboriously, even 
as a man, desiring to be a musician, might deliberately and la- 
boriously acquire the technique of playing a musical instrument 
so that at last it becomes habit and second nature with him, 
to be performed mechanically on occasion of the proper stimu- 
lus. But the musician’s reason for thus acquiring habits is ng 
that habits are preferable to voluntary acts, but in order that 
the mechanical performance of acts already proved useful by 
trial and error may leave the creative spirit of the musician free 
to rise to higher levels of achievement undreamed of and in- 
deed impossible before. Now, it is not necessary to suppose that 
nature, in acquiring her earliest habits, acted as deliberately 
and consciously as does man; perchance conscious voluntary 
acts became possible only after ages upon ages of habit build- 
ing on the part of nature. Reality may have been at first not 
much more than the “formless matter” of Aristotle or the 
“omnipotentiality” of Bosanquet.’ As a theory of origins this 
view, that nature’s laws are nature’s habits, is interesting but 
indemonstrable.* It does, however, offer a valuable suggestion 

7 Aristotle denies indeed that formless matter is anything other than an abstraction. 
All actuality is matter partly endowed with form. He does, however, admit the exist- 
ence of matterless or pure form, i.e., God. The material universe is striving after the 
perfection of pure form, matter being a hindrance. Where there is no striving there can 
be no hindrance, hence no matter without form. Matter, then, is negation—though 
how a negation can be a hindrance is a problem. Bosanquet’s term, ‘‘omnipotentiality,”’ 
implies, not that the universe can produce anything and everything whatsoever (a 
view which Spinoza holds, since he regards the absolute as necessarily expressing itself 
‘in infinite ways”), but that the energy or nisus in the universe, if blocked in one direc- 
tion, can always find some other avenue of self-expression. 


8 Science and philosophy have left to mythology the attempt to trace the origin of 
reality—or, as Burnet puts it, to tell what there was before there was anything—and 
seek to describe what reality is now. It is interesting and useful to attempt to trace 
the changes which occur in one or other segment of reality; but to seek the origin of 
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toward the solution of our problem. For on this view deter- 
minism will be the ally and handmaid of freedom, not merely 
because it prescribes the limits within which man is free and 
supplies the mechanism through which that freedom is to ex- 
press itself, but, chiefly, because it wins more and more from 
the realm of uncertainty in the response of organism to en- 
vironment by making useful modes of response habitual, thus 
making the physical not a limitation upon the psychical but a 
more efficient instrument thereof, “‘nature’”’ a more serviceable 
theater of ‘‘will.” 

But if will creates its own habits, does it not become the 
slave of the habits it creates? Howsoever it may have been 
“in the beginning,” the behavior of finite beings is surely 
determined by their own past history. So that even if Nature, 
the omnipotential absolute, be free not only to form new hab- 
its, but on the basis of these habits to develop new forms of be- 
ing and doing which these habits make possible, finite beings 
are surely only what the absolute makes them to be. In it they 


live, move, and have their being and by it they are determined. 
Is there, then, in the suggestion that nature’s laws are habits 
of her own making, any intimation of freedom for the finite in- 
dividual? Or is the absolute the only free being; and, if it 
alone is free, what does freedom mean for it? 


V 


Freedom, in the sense of indeterminism, we have not found 
in man, and I doubt if it were desirable we should find it in the 


changes going on within reality is far different from the impossible task of telling 
where reality itself came from. For if, as Russell seems to think, any real might simply 
come to be without any necessary impulsion to be from what preceded it (indeed that 
type of atomic realism which would divide reality into time corpuscles as well as into 
space corpuscles would seem committed to the view that every “‘event,” every point- 
instant, is a new and unrelated occurrence, so that reality is at every instant coming 
to be out of nothing), then we cannot tell where any reality came from, since by hy- 
pothesis it came from nothing precedent. If, on the other hand, we hold that any real 
can come only from an already existent real, then finite reals become merely changes 
going on within a cyclic totality of eternally existing reality; and since this totality is 
eternal, the question, whence it came, ceases to have any meaning. 
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Absolute. For surely a God who is a bundle of caprice—as were 
the gods of preliterate man—could not command our loyalty 
or obedience since we would never know what his will is. We 
expect of God—or Nature, or the Absolute, or by whatsoever 
name you wish to designate the Ultimate Reality—that de- 
pendability at least which we look for in our fellows. Whether 
I sail my ship across uncharted seas or am burned at the stake 
for my convictions, I must believe that that on which I have 
pinned my faith is dependable and that, if error there be, it is 
mine and hence one which man can correct and not Nature’s 
or God’s before which therefore man would be helpless. 

But if not indeterminism, what of self-determinism? Obvi- 
ously not total self-determinism, if any, in finite beings. That 
only is self-determined which is self-sufficient; and, as Spinoza 
has pointed out, there is in the universe only one self-sufficient 
being, and that is the universe itself. If we call the universe 
“Nature” when we think of it in terms of law, and ‘‘God” when 
we think of it in terms of purpose; if we speak of “‘Nature”’ 
when we mean reality as it has come to us out of the past, and 
of “God” when we think of the infinite reaches of the future, 
then we may say, with Spinoza, that God alone is free, alone 
self-determined. But this, it will be argued, helps us not at all; 
for to say that the Universe is free is merely to say that that 
which has nothing beyond it is determined by nothing beyond 
itself. And even if this be not empty tautology, how does it 
help us? Spinoza affirms that even God can do no other than 
he has done since he could not be false to his own nature, and 
there is nothing outside him which would cause him to be so 
false. Self-determination for God, then, does not mean, for 
Spinoza, that anything could have occurred otherwise than it 
has occurred. If not, then, for God, far less could it have been 
for man. And my occasional feeling that I could have or should 
have done otherwise is due to ignorance of the forces acting 
upon me. But even if self-determination in God did mean some 
degree of choice, would that not still leave man in the shackles 
of determinism? Two questions therefore face us at this point: 
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(a) Can we, in the notion of the self-determination of God (or 
Nature) find any ground for the feeling that things might have 
been or ought to be different than they are? (b) If we find such 
ground, can we extend it to the finite individual, or can the 
finite cast upon God all the blame for his errors and misdeeds? 

The answers to our questions may, I think, be found in our 
conception of the relation of God to the world. And I use the 
name God in no distinctively theological sense—except as 
theology regards God as the “All in all’”—but, as suggested 
above, to mean what Spinoza meant when he identified God 
with Nature, not, however, physical nature merely, but that 
nature which has given rise indeed to stones and stars, but also 
to the songs of birds, the courage of beasts, and the aspirations 
of man. How, then, does the activity of God manifest itself in 
the universe? 

1. Does God, like the builder, construct the universe out of 
pre-existent material and according to a preconceived plan— 
determined, therefore, as to the kind of universe he can con- 
struct, both by the nature of the material he has to use and the 
plans he has to follow? Under such limitations does Plato’s 
demiourgos work; he is a creator to whom both the “matter” 
and the “ideas” of the universe are already given. 

2. But whence has the builder his plans? From the archi- 
tect. And whence the architect his? Not from some other but 
from his own creative genius. The material conditions of the 
building are indeed prescribed for him: at just this spot, with 
this material, for this purpose, at this cost. And again, the psy- 
chical conditions of his activity are given: his character and 
training as they come to him out of his own past. You would 
not commission a musician or a poet to draw the plans of your 
house. Consummate artists they may be, each in his own line; 
but this is an architect’s job, for him, namely, who has under- 
gone the discipline of an architectural training. The archi- 
tect’s plans, like the individual’s conduct, are determined by 
the psychical as well as the physical conditions of his being. 

But, given these conditions, how does the architect set about 
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to draw his plans, since these are not simply “there” for him 
to copy? Some general plan he has, determined by the use to 
which the building is to be put; but this plan is tentative: he 
erases here, adds there, alters elsewhere, more slant to the roof, 
another tower—until at length, by what the scientist would call 
the trial-and-error method, he constructs the plans of a building 
whose proportions please him. Not, then, according to a pre- 
conceived plan, but by a creative act of genius has he brought 
into being a new bit of architecture. So too the sculptor first 
molds in clay the statue he is later to copy in marble or bronze. 
Had he known beforehand what the completed statue was to be 
he would have felt no need to make a clay model first. But it is 
something new he is making, product of creative genius, not 
copy of a predetermined plan. In a general way the artist 
knows what he is after; but the greater his genius, the farther 
does the completed task exceed anything he had dreamed of or 
conceived himself capable of producing. Like the musician 
who, violin in hand and improvising as he goes, lets the music 
of his soul play itself rather than himself plays, or like the bird 
bursting its throat with no premeditated melody but with the 
joy of life, so is the creative artistic task—the artist is the 
medium through which his genius expresses itself, beyond any 
conscious plan of the artist himself. Nay! the very power to 
create grows with the creating, and the artist excels himself— 
else were there no creation. 

May we not suppose that the God in Nature creates in this 
fashion, not according to some preconceived plan, but express- 
ing his soul, his genius in his creation, as the artist does in his; 
his capacity for self-expression growing by the very fact of ex- 
pression; his abundant life, unexhausted and inexhaustible, 
creating new forms at every turn, so that he exceeds himself, 
knowing not when he starts where he is to end. And if we meet 
the artist in his work, may we not meet God in his?? May not 


9I use the masculine pronoun, he, because the neuter pronoun, it, suggests some- 
thing less than man, whereas the nisus or creative power in the universe is greater 
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man’s moral struggle be Nature’s own struggle for self-expres- 
sion? In stones and stars God reveals himself as form and mo- 
tion; in flowers and birds, as beauty, joy and life; in man, as 
reason, purpose, love. And if God be but another name for free 
creativity, the more there is of God in any of his creatures, the 
more there is of freedom. So that man—who, most of all ter- 
restrial creatures, bodies God forth; or, if you prefer evolu- 
tionary terms, man who is the present apex of creation on this 
earth—embodies most of the freedom of God, or of the Uni- 
verse: it is all one. 

But, it will be urged, the artist is not, after all, in his picture, 
nor need God be in me. The picture represents the artist’s toil, 
time, and talents; but it is not part and parcel of himself. So 
is it with the singer’s song and the poet’s verse. So, too, it may 
be urged, are we, creatures not creators; made and determined 
in all our conduct by nature, not makers and determiners of 
our own destiny. Before we accept this conclusion, let us con- 
sider whether there be not some type of creative activity of 
man’s—to serve us as analogy—in which creator and creature 
are the same, in which the product of man’s activity is his own 
flesh and blood. To the builder, as we saw, both material and 
plan are given; to the architect the material is given, the plan 
is his own product. Is there a type of human activity in which 
material as well as plan are the maker’s own; a type of sculp- 
ture in which the statue is carved out of the living flesh of the 
sculptor himself? If there is, we may here find a type of crea- 
tive activity nearest God’s. 


than man. But the masculine pronoun—used however not in its limitation to the one 
gender but for want of a pronoun in English to denote all humankind—is not wholly 
inappropriate. For while one should avoid anthropomorphism in conceiving the Ulti- 
mately Real, man, nevertheless, must needs find godhead revealed in the highest which 
he can comprehend, therefore in himself at his best. If—and there seems to be no reason 
to affirm the contrary—there be beings in nature higher than man, he can come to ap- 
preciate their superiority only as he rises, in his power to appreciate, somewhat near 
their level. In other words, man can appreciate the better only as he attains somewhat 
near to the better himself, so that in one sense man will always be the measure for man. 
This is the explanation and justification of anthropomorphism. 
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3. It is easy to see what this living sculpture is—the moth- 
er’s creative act when she gives birth to her child. For months 
she has carried that life around with her, flesh of her flesh and 
bone of her bone, as much a part and organ of herself as heart 
and lungs, nourished by her blood, cherished by her thoughts. 
And in due time she gives to the world not a statue of cold mar- 
ble, beautiful and nothing more, but she gives to the world a 
statue of flesh and blood, living, breathing, one that feels and 
thinks. How out of a bit of protoplasm she formed a human 
being; how to that bit of protoplasm she imparted not form 
only but character, who can tell? Does the flower know how it 
molds clay and sunlight into lily and rose; the bird, how it 
sings; the musician, what force guides his fingers as he plays 
music the world has never heard before? Of what wonderful 
and inexhaustible forces we may be the instruments none can 
tell. We only know that such things are, and intellect can set 
itself the task to describe these processes, but not to explain. 
So before the mystery of birth we can but wonder and note 
that it is so, that of her own flesh and blood the mother makes a 
living soul. Nor yet is her creative task finished. She feeds her 
child at her own breasts; and long after it has learned to seek 
its own food, she watches over it, guides it, shapes, by precept 
and example, its habits and its thoughts. 

Like unto this, perchance, is the relationship of God to the 
universe; the creature is part and parcel of the creator. Yet the 
analogy is inadequate which is drawn from human parenthood, 
for the child separates itself from its mother, but Nature’s chil- 
dren never separate themselves from her. We are not to think 
of some magnified being outside the universe, creating or giv- 
ing birth to it and then leaving it to take its own way, with oc- 
casional interference perhaps from divine providence. We are 
rather to think of ourselves after the fashion of the child still 
in its mother’s womb, organic parts of the Great Reality. I 
shall use one other analogy, to bring out an additional point. 
My body has many members, but, normally, only one center 
of feeling and impulse, one seat of control; and, this control- 
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ling life seems to be more creative in brain than in hand and 
foot, for the brain designs and they carry out. Similarly, so 
far as such analogies may be taken as intimations of the nature 
of Reality, we may conceive the universe as one body with 
many members, but with one controlling life pulsing through- 
out. And this creative impulse, éan, nisus, omnipotentiality, 
or God, will be more creative, i.e., free, in some parts than in 
others. Creativity need not be a function of every part of the 
whole; rather do certain parts, the greater number, develop 
habits, which become instincts, then “laws,” becoming me- 
chanical, precise, elaborate, wonderful in their workings, and 
yet instruments only; while in other parts, and, so far as man’s 
experience goes, notably in man, does creativity still function, 
are new melodies played, new visions seen and bodied forth. 


VI 


Nature, then, has given birth to man, and mind is at home 
in the universe. The tragic picture which Russell draws of man 
adrift upon the ocean of blind omnipotent forces which are 
bound to crush him while yet he defies them in the name of an 
ideal which he knows to be only dream and illusion;” the dis- 
illusionment of those humanists who find goodness only in man, 
but in nature the law of tooth and claw—though whence, on 
either view, man and his ideals could have sprung it is hard to 
see, unless we are to admit that something can come from noth- 
ing; such pessimistic views of the universe are fundamentally 
false. We are Nature’s children, and not aliens in a foreign 
land. Her creative activity has produced us, and our creative 
activity has in its turn produced sciences and cities. Each nov- 
elty in this progress of civilization is a free creation in that it is 
not mechanically produced, but artistically fashioned. These 
creations were once ideals beckoning us on; but having worked 
themselves into the fabric of our civilization, they became hab- 
its (what science calls facts or laws) and drive us. In terms of 
his past, then, man is determined; but in terms of his future he 
10 See “‘A Free Man’s Worship,” in Mysticism and Logic. 
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is free, free not in the sense that he can ignore nature and do 
what he pleases, for he is bound by her commitments, and her 
habits are his laws, but free in the sense that he can, on the 
basis of these laws achieve novelties hitherto undreamed of, 
unpredictable, impossible but for those very laws and habits. 
Not, then, is man free in the sense that he can set himself up 
against nature, but that he is at home in the universe; not a 
mind imprisoned in the body, but a body expressing itself 
through that novelty we call mind. Let man say, “I am a being 
apart from Nature and alien in the universe,” and he there- 
upon feels natural law as a chain about his neck. But let him 
say, “I and Nature are one; through me Nature speaks, works, 
comes to fruition,’ and he becomes free with the freedom of 
God, the freedom of self-determination. So do the prophets, 
when they speak, say, ‘“Thus saith God.” So did Jesus say, ‘‘I 
am in God and God in me,” and bade all men say the same. So 
do the mystics of all ages speak. I do not suggest that the 
prophets or Jesus or the mystics had any metaphysical theory 
of freedom, but rather that creative personalities are the points 
at which Nature’s creative activity is most fruitful. But let 
man lose courage and feel natural law hang as chains about 
him, and he then forgets that the question whether he is not 
wholly determined is such a question as only he whose heritage 
is freedom can ask. 

And yet pessimism is not without grounds, though the 
grounds of pessimism are also the grounds of optimism; the 
beatific vision and bitter disillusion grow from the same root. 
It is because man is the instrument of forces which in their in- 
exhaustible potentiality far exceed not only what the past has 
achieved but what at any present moment is possible, that man 
feels a lack of harmony—and in sensitive souls a most bitter 
disharmony—between Nature and God, between what is and 
what ought to be. Then, like Hardy, does he begin to question 
whether Nature be not Godhead dying slowly from the top, 
brain and eye first gone; a blind, ruthless Will making sport of 
man. But this disharmony, this lack of balance between or- 
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ganism and environment, is at the same time the condition and 
the price of progress. Disharmony is the condition of progress 
because organisms which have struck a balance with their en- 
vironment stagnate, do not further evolve. And it is the price 
and token of progress just because disharmony and disaffec- 
tion indicate that in man Nature’s inexhaustible capacity for 
better things is restlessly at work, the “Hound of Heaven”’ re- 
lentlessly pursuing man, lest at any moment he should be sat- 
isfied and, so far as he is concerned, Nature’s creative activity 
should cease. 

The philosophy of today is testing out a new theory—that 
of emergent, or, in Bergsonian terminology, creative, evolu- 
tion. Bergson’s creative being is the éan vital; Alexander’s is 
the nisus which beckons reality on to Deity. Emergent evolu- 
tion, in its recognition of the emergence of unpredictable nov- 
elties, seems to have left sober science behind, with its mathe- 
matical equivalence of cause and effect, and to be returning to 
a view suggestive of the Church’s doctrine of special creation. 
But whereas the Church placed the creative power outside 
man, so that he was left as much determined as ever, by the 
material environment below him, in which God’s fiat had placed 
his living soul, and by God above him, in whose hands lay that 
soul’s destiny, emergent evolution finds the creative activity in 
man himself and everywhere where novelties are emerging. 
Now, emergent evolution seems to be a more adequate account 
of what man experiences in his more characteristically human 
activities than is the doctrine of repetitive evolution, which 
finds nothing creative in development, but only new combina- 
tions of old elements. If, then, emergent evolution be true, or 
at least a step in the direction of truth, it would seem to lend 
countenance to the idea which I have been striving to express, 
that where Nature is still creative, that is, at the apex where 
man stands, there is freedom, but supported on a substructure 
of habit and determinism. 
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ADJUSTING NATIONAL ECONOMIC INEQUALI- 
TIES BY RAILROAD RATE REGULATION 


G. H. ROBINSON 


HEN the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
\ N created for the purpose of watch-dogging the rail- 
roads, no one advanced a theory that the roads as a 
whole constituted a single and national economic instrument. 
In the setting-up of that unified supervising authority in 1887, 
however, the theory was perhaps implicit even then. At any 
rate, it has steadily gained articulate form. The railroad owners 
themselves early saw the business advantage of offering more 
than merely local transport. They consolidated lines and they 
made service arrangements with each other for off-line hauls. 
But the railroad kings who consolidated kingdoms answered 
no public demand for consolidation. On the contrary, the public 
long saw no advantage in their labors. When President Roose- 
velt fought consolidations the plaudits of the populace kept 
time to the thump of the “big stick.” It took war to bring 
about a clearer vision of the public interest. War-time pressure 
for efficiency forced us to see that the roads were, in fact, a 
single and national instrument. Thereupon the government it- 
self did a volte face. It gave us unified operation during the war. 
After the war it shelved entirely the memories of the Northern 
Securities case in which the Supreme Court had sustained 
Roosevelt’s efforts. It put the Sherman Anti-Trust Act to bed 
by actually legislating in behalf of railroad consolidation. That 
was in 1920. Ever since then we have been trying to secure the 
actual consolidations. Only recently the president took a direct 
hand in the effort. The legislation does not, of course, seek to 
unify all the roads into one. It may, however, be a step toward 
just that. 
Out of our realization of the national service unity of the 
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roads has lately emerged a new phase in their regulation. For 
Congress has begun to experiment with the idea of so ‘“‘regulat- 
ing’”’ them as to effectuate positive adjustments of the nation’s 
industrial and sectional depressions. It is an idea which has 
the usual difficulties of newness. It has special ones, in addition, 
because we have not modified in any way the conceptions here- 
tofore governing all our regulatory dealings with the roads. In 
these the basic theory has been, right along, that transporta- 
tion buyers, like other buyers, must pay the seller the cost of 
doing the job plus a profit. We have given the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authority to set the rates which the roads 
may charge their customers. But we have ordered the Com- 
mission to let the roads collect a “fair return” for their services. 
The valuation war and decisions like the O’Fallon case of a 
year or two ago are mere items in figuring the pay check for 
the roads. 

Besides this the American public today insists, as it has al- 
ways insisted, that the roads sell their services on an ‘“‘equality” 
basis. If this means simply that they must sell transportation 
without refusing it to some buyers and granting it to others, 
and without shaving rates in favor of some, there is nothing 
new in the idea. But “equality” is being given a new connota- 
tion. Consider the prospective patron who is a long way from 
the market. He compares rates with a competitor who is near 
it, and complains that he is being treated unequally. The road 
answers ‘‘It costs more to haul your stuff.”” The kicker retorts: 
“T send a letter for two cents whether it goes five hundred miles 
or five. That is equality. That is what I mean when I talk 
about my rates.”” He may even add “Business is bad too, and 
I ought to have cheaper rates for that reason anyway. They 
will help toward an equality with my competitors.” 

The Hoch-Smith Resolution, our latest venture in railroad 
rate regulation, sets the new ideas of equality service against 
the conception of the roads as a nation-serving unity. Dated 
January 30, 1925, it declares that the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission’s “‘true policy in adjusting freight rates” is to con- 
sider “the conditions which at any time prevail in our several 
industries.” It directs that the Commission investigate in order 
to determine how far existing rates impose undue burdens or 
give undue advantages as between the various parts of the coun- 
try and the various classes of traffic, and orders the Commission 
to adjust them to a proper development of the country as a 
whole. The special politics of the manifesto is the particular 
reference to the “existing depression in agriculture’ and the 
injunction to the Commission to set the “lowest possible lawful” 
rates for farm products. 

This Resolution was little considered and negligibly debated. 
Some of the few congressmen who spoke on its passage accused 
it of being pure political “hokum.” But as an equalizing de- 
vice, whether by leveling up or leveling down, it opens astonish- 
ing vistas. In the previous dialogue, in which we left the last 
word with the shipper, the railroads’ next answer is: ‘“The post- 
office is a government affair. It is subsidized by the tax-payers 
if it is not profitable. If it is profitable, it is because it charges 
the five-mile letter more than the cost, in order to be able to 
charge the thousand-mile letter the same figure.’’ Equality in 
rates, despite adverse geographical or economic conditions, no 
doubt can be achieved. Theoretically, at least, the post-office 
proves the point. 

But the Resolution makes no pretense of affecting the private 
ownership of the railroads. Congress does not propose to take 
them over and operate them. Yet it is more than possible that 
the only rates which will do the depressed any good will not in 
themselves yield the ‘fair return” which is a constitutional 
imperative in behalf of the private owners. Conceding private 
ownership and the ‘‘fair return,” there are two obvious sources 
of financing the innovation. Subsidization may come either 
directly out of the public treasury or it may come by charging 
other traffic more than enough to yield a fair return for the 
railroads’ service in handling it. Congress mentions neither. Its 
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favorable attitude toward subsidizing maritime transportation 
out of the treasury is not extended to the railroads. There is no 
thought, in the Resolution, of resort to any such practice. The 
debate concerning it makes clear how altogether unlikely it was 
to inspire any of the men who were the proponents of the 
measure. 

Does Congress intend a subsidizing from the other traffic? 
Does it mean that prosperity may be created or restored by 
indirectly taxing the traffic of the prosperous business in favor 
of the unprosperous? Does it mean to favor products of the 
depressed areas, such as the cotton output of the New England 
mills, by adding to the freight bills of the boom sections of the 
country? There is some history on this. North Dakota a few 
years back set low rates on lignite coal produced in North 
Dakota, in order, it asserted, to develop coal production and to 
cheapen a needed commodity—“‘as a declaration of public pol- 
icy.”” The Supreme Court replied that North Dakota could not 
throw the cost of coal over on the carriage of wheat. The Con- 
stitution barred it. This means that the “‘fair return’’ principle 
protects the other traffic as well as the railroads themselves. 
Commodities cannot be charged more than a ‘“‘fair return’’ for 
handling them. Both the Court and the Commerce Commission 
had previously agreed that the railroads themselves could not 
“appropriate the prosperity” of a boom industry by charging 
it higher rates. These prior experiences do not necessarily as- 
sert that the federal government is precluded from throwing 
the costs of one commodity upon others. But the constitutional 
provisions which limit the states are rephrasings of like limita- 
tions on the federal government, and in various decisions the 
Supreme Court has read them to the same effect. It seems safe 
to say, therefore, that the roads may not be subsidized by the 
method of favoring commodities over other commodities. 

Nevertheless the Resolution plays its part. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission could not ignore it. Under its mandate 
the Commission is actively assembling data on the whole rate 
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situation of the country, and there have been several major 
litigations under it. In the battle for the coal trade on the Great 
Lakes it figured largely. Originally the Pennsylvania mines, 
two hundred miles from the Lake ports, supplied the coal. But 
they became unionized, while the southern coal field remained 
non-union. Thereafter the southern mines, four hundred miles 
away, began to absorb the trade. Their rail haul cost was more 
but they produced the coal more cheaply. Steadily the Pennsy]l- 
vanians lost the business. Fruitlessly. they went to the Com- 
merce Commission. After the Resolution was passed they went 
again, and this time with success before the Commission. But 
its decision in their favor drew the Commission itself into a 
battle both legal and political. Legally the Commission lost. 
The lower courts upset its ruling and the Supreme Court 
affirmed the result on the excuse, if you like, that the matter 
had become moot—that is, theoretical—because the railroads 
had made some arrangements among themselves. Thus the legal 
war decided nothing and the coal struggle goes on. The union 
scale of wages in the northern mine field has since broken down. 
Some measure of economic equalizing has offset, therefore, the 
failure of the rate-tinkering method of adjustment. 

On the political side, the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
attempt to deal with the Lake Coal situation exposed it to such 
a regrettable amount of bullying by the senators from the in- 
terested sections that the episode is one to blush for. Senators 
accused each other of attempting to “pack” the Commission. 
Asserting that certain nominees to its membership were named 
in order to pack it, they voted these men down. Its chairman 
they rejected for reappointment after sessions and hearings in 
which verbal “brickbats’”’ flew. So much for the Lake Cargo 
Coal Case, the major episode to date. 

Geographical disadvantages loomed large to the ever alert 
California fruit men who at once saw possibilities in the Resolu- 
tion. They looked at Florida, laying down fruit in New York 
City after a mere thousand-mile haul, and felt that their 
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California three-thousand-mile distance was a grievance. They 
insisted, too, that they were in a business depression. The Reso- 
lution invited them to try again for reductions which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had previously denied them. This 
time the Commission held that their “economic situation was 
such as to come within the terms of the Resolution” and made 
rate reductions accordingly. These the railroads fought and the 
battle has been long drawn out. Its termination in the Supreme 
Court is the immediate occasion for this paper. 

It is one of the little ironies that Justice Hughes, whose 
opinion wrecked the North Dakota attempt at making rates on 
“public policy” grounds, returned to the Supreme Court while 
the fruit case was pending. Just before the court recessed, on 
June 2, 1930, it reversed the Commission’s order. Briefly this 
opinion, entitled Ann Arbor Railroad Co. v. United States, as- 
serts that the Resolution does not upset the previous law re- 
quiring that the railroads must be allowed to earn a “‘fair re- 
turn.” It does not, says the Court, “purport to make unlawful 
any rate which, under the existing law, is a lawful rate, but on 
the contrary leaves the validity of the rate to be tested by that 
law,” “considering the nature and cost of the transportation 
service.” Thus is the business principle asserted anew. The fiat 
of the highest tribunal is that if the Hoch-Smith experiment is 
to go on it is not to be at the expense of the railroads. Nor is it 
to be at the expense of other traffic if the lignite decision means 
what it seems to mean. At the present time, therefore, the 
great experiment seems to be stalled for lack of arrangements 
for financing it, and the Commission is devoting itself merely 
to fact-finding on the country’s rate situation. 

Perhaps the Resolution has been taken too seriously. It may 
be a mere gesture after all. The legislative branch holds on 
short tenure. Its members must constantly build new “fences” 
and repair old ones. Our present facilities for nation-wide pub- 
licity invite them to stay comfortably in Washington and there 
campaign for home consumption. The more permanently placed 
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judiciary may be trusted to scrap innovations not thoroughly 
thought out, and remit them for further consideration. The 
Ann Arbor decision may be countered by a treasury subsidy 
for the idea behind the Resolution—a method which Canada 
adopted in dealing with the depressions in its eastern maritime 
provinces. It may strengthen the move for the Resolution’s 
repeal. Time will tell. In any case we should learn from Europe, 
where politically inspired rate-making is common on the gov- 
ernment roads, how fatal to effectiveness it is to deal with the 
matter politically. Yet the Lake Coal episode makes only too 
sadly obvious how impossible it is to keep politics out of any 
actual undertaking to adjust business depression by railroad 
rate-tinkering. 
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RELIGIOUS FAITH AND THE WILL TO KNOW 
JOSEPH R. GEIGER 


N A recent paper' the writer called attention to some aspects 
of the religious experience commonly known as “prayer” 
which he described as being favorable in certain respects to 

an objective type of moral control and to a critical quality of 
thinking. The present paper aims to illustrate further the help- 
ful affiliations which may exist between the religious and scien- 
tific attitudes by showing that curiosity, in the sense of a re- 
sponsiveness to the enigmatical aspects of experience, is as es- 
sential to the former of these attitudes, at its best, as to the 
latter. That science is a beneficiary of the curious, investiga- 
tive frame of mind goes without saying, of course. But that re- 
ligion, in its mystical forms, is likewise profited by such an atti- 
tude must be equally obvious when one considers the basic cer- 
tainties of the mystic mind. Assume that God, as a Living Pres- 
ence, is real at all, and you cannot feel that He is far from any of 
us, however far we may be in our spiritual contacts from those 
historic and public habitats where He is commonly believed to 
dwell. In the simple unpretentious events of our daily lives; just 
around the corner from some utterly commonplace experience; 
in the novelty and enigma of some burning bush, we might find 
Him and somehow hear His voice if, like Moses, we were dis- 
posed to turn aside to see. And whether we be so mystically 
minded or not, our quest for the diviner qualities of existence 
has much to gain from such an adventurous reaction to things. 


I 
That we do not more fully appreciate this fact is due in large 
measure, no doubt, to the circumstance that we are so little in- 
clined to act on it. In matters of thought and feeling we are 
loath to leave the beaten paths and are prone to linger in famil- 
« “Prayer and Behavior Adjustments,” this Journal, October, 1930. 
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iar haunts. And there is something to be said, of course, for this 
reluctance to yield to the challenge of the unknown. At least 
we can understand how natural it is. In religion, for example, 
social and historic symbolisms have mediated to us so much 
that is meaningful and good that we are inclined to say: “Here, 
if at all, reality is to be encountered and is to be experienced as 
divine.” And, as a matter of fact, for the rank and file of reli- 
gious persons the symbolisms of conventional religion are the 
dependable highways that lead to God: not to travel thereon is 
to miss the fellowship of pioneering spirits whose insights and 
appreciations must somehow be shared if one’s experience of the 
divine is to avoid the eccentricities and limitations of the shut-in 
soul. 

Nevertheless, in religion, as in other forms of experience, 
traditional symbols may not always prove to be adequate or 
satisfying. To be sure, these symbols were orginally the expres- 
sions of a quality of experience that was intimate or first-hand 
on the part of those who formulated them. But if they are to 
mediate to other individuals such a quality of experience the 
latter must approximate, in their personality traits, the psycho- 
logical patterns characterizing the spiritual pioneers of whom 
they are the heirs. This is a circumstance, however, which may 
not always operate in the make-up of those whose religion, for 
the most part, comes to them second-hand. Furthermore, there 
is always the possibility to be reckoned with that a faith once 
for all delivered to the saints may become more or less irrelevant 
and inadequate because in the very nature of things it will not 
keep step with the changing, growing character of experience. 
For both of these reasons, therefore, the traditional religionist 
had best beware of a degree of orthodoxy that is too complacent, 
or too timid, to turn aside to see. If he is to qualify for a more 
vital and a more dynamic sense of the divine, he must somehow 
be capable of being intrigued by life—by the novelties of person- 
al contacts and observations, by innovations appearing in social 
practice and social arrangements, or perhaps, by some startling 
proposal for the “‘transvaluation of all values.” 
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But there are other reasons for this preference for the beaten 
paths and the familiar haunts of experience. One of the most 
obvious is our preoccupation with matters of routine impor- 
tance. In America the mechanization of life has gone to such 
lengths that in more ways than one we find ourselves the vic- 
tims of our own efficiency. The techniques of leisure, operating 
under the demands of utility, have become scarcely less exacting 
of our time and energy than the necessities of toil. Indeed, as a 
recent writer in one of our magazines has pointed out, leisure in 
America is rapidly becoming a lost art. An evidence of this is 
the care with which we map out and arrange in advance, down 
to the minutest details, whatever vacations or holidays we allow 
ourselves so that we shall be certain to employ these periods of 
recreation (?) with the greatest degree of profit. 

It will be recalled that one of the Israelitish kings had occa- 
sion to intrust an important captive to the care of a lieutenant, 
who, unfortunately, failed to measure up to the confidence thus 
reposed in him and so permitted the captive to escape. The ex- 
cuse offered for this breach of trust is pathetic but instructive: 
“While thy servant was busy here and there, he (the captive) 
was gone!”’ It is not the sheer drudgery of this age of the ma- 
chine that is likely to enslave our minds and impoverish our 
spirits: industrial technique and industrial efficiency may be de- 
pended on to see to that. Rather, it is the routine character of 
our lives—the uniform and multitudinous chores of both labor 
and leisure to which a standardized and artificial régime com- 
mits us. And while we are busy here and there, the novelties of 
life, the intriguing enigmas of our experience are gone, carrying 
with them, perhaps, the promise of some fresh insight, or appre- 
ciation, and a more significant orientation to things. 

Still another reason for the predilection of many of us for the 
broad highways of thought and feeling is a too naive acceptance 
of science and the scientific view of the world. Of one thing the 
uncritical devotee of science feels sure: he knows his world, and 
knows it in approved orthodox fashion. The world, he thinks, is 
fundamentally the sort of reality that only the mathematically 
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minded can know. In such a world novelties are out of the ques- 
tion, as are also purpose, meaning, and value. Why, then, 
should one turn aside to see? The expectant eye, the romantic 
mood—how shall these be profited? “The eye is not satisfied 
with seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing!” Such is the gloomy 
refrain of the naive mind that knows its world. 

To call in question such an appraisal of reality is not to con- 
fess one’s self an obscurantist; nor yet to subscribe to any esti- 
mate of science as being a ‘“‘False Messiah.” The point is simply 
that the selective and abstract nature of scientific knowledge 
should be reckoned with by one who pretends to know his 
world, whether he agrees with Mr. Eddington (and with Kant) 
in characterizing such knowledge as a symbolism dealing only 
with appearances; or whether he prefers to think of it as afford- 
ing us valid “representations”’ of one aspect of the real world, or 
as providing us with an instrument for its control. And perhaps 
such a critical understanding of scientific knowledge will leave 
room in one’s world for those adventures of the soul which seem 
to carry one far afield from the scheme of things made familiar 
by this knowledge. It was with such an insight into the frag- 
mentary character of the public world of our common experi- 
ence, no doubt, that Lanier could say of the mystic’s world: 

.... If thy soul’s at latter gasp for space, 
With trying to breathe no bigger than the race 
Just to be fellowed, when that thou hast found 
No man with room, or grace enough of bound 
To entertain that New thou tell’st, thou art.— 
Tis here, ’tis here thou canst unhand thy heart 
And breathe it free, and breathe it free, 


If 


Such, then, would seem to be some of the factors which reduce 
to a minimum the spirit of adventure in the adult mind of today. 
And yet, it must be said that the youth of today are not so en- 
tirely lacking with respect to this mental quality. On the con- 
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trary, we seen to be confronted on every hand by evidence of an 
exaggerated functioning of this trait on the part of those making 
up certain classes of the younger generation. This is particularly 
apparent among college and university students. Within these 
groups one hears much about “experimenting with life,’ about 
“knowing life first-hand,” and about “finding out about life for 
one’s self.”’ Such attitudes as these, no doubt, account for many 
of the excesses and irresponsibilities of college youth. Within 
the more serious student groups it accounts for ‘“‘youth move- 
ments,” “student revolts,” and other similar phenomena. And 
on the whole, one cannot but regard these things as significant 
trends. From the point of view of the possibility of a more vital 
quality in religious experience, they indicate that in the case of 
the oncoming generation, at least, one of its indispensable con- 
ditions is at hand. 
Ill 

It may be said, however, that curiosity alone is not likely to 
quicken one’s sense of the divine. And this is true. It is this, no 
doubt, that explains why the “experimentations with life’’ re- 
ferred to above, so frequently leave behind them disillusionment 
as to life’s significance and worth. If one who has thus “‘experi- 
mented with life” and found it merely exciting, or merely pro- 
ductive of “thrills,’’ ever awakens to the deeper import of what 
has been experienced, he can only say: “‘Surely God was in this 
place and I knew it not!’’ He who turns aside to see must some- 
how sense the fact that he is standing on holy ground and is face 
to face with momentous possibilities if his adventure is to bring 
him into the presence of God. 

And yet, it would seem that this feeling of reverence—this 
sense of the possibility of significant eventualities in the untried 
areas of experience—is not just something else which must be 
added to a taste for adventure if the latter is to terminate in a 
richer and more meaningful experience. On the contrary, these 
two qualities of mind would appear to be more or less organic to 
one another. It is true, as we have seen, that adventure is not 
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always suffused with reverence. And yet, who can doubt that 
where it is not, it fails to fulfil itself and, so to speak, is left hang- 
ing in mid-air? However innocent it may be in its immediate 
implications of impending practical consequences, there must 
be something prophetic and creative about this insatiable quest 
for the real. How else is one to account for it than to credit it 
with a sort of survival value in relation to the more abundant 
’ life? 

But if reverence is the normal fulfilment of adventure, is it 
not equally true that without the adventurous spirit—without 
the truly curious mind—no reverence worthy of the name is pos- 
sible? That this is true becomes obvious, we take it, when one 
considers the mark of the truly curious mind. For curiosity need 
not mean just an eagerness for novel experiences; at its best, it 
is rather a willingness to see things, whether new or old, as they 
really are. And this, in turn, implies the willingness that things, 
as immediately experienced, shall be what they are. Unfortu- 
nately, the religious attitude has not always carried just this im- 
plication. In religion the spiritual adventure has too often been 
motivated by a demand that things shall conform topre-existing 
desire. Rationalization or fantasy, and romanticism or other- 
worldliness have been the result. But things will be what they 
are, after all: and what they have in store for us will depend, in 
a large measure, on what they can be understood as meaning to 
us. If “the best is yet to be,” it is because, and not in spite of, 
the nature of existence as we encounter it and react to it at the 
several levels of our experience. A faith that is to overcome the 
world must first of all know its world; to guarantee the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, it must operate with the evidence of 
things as seen. 

This does not mean, of course, that the spiritual adventure 
must operate within the limits of a knowledge that is furnished 
by science alone. Science is not the only approach to reality 
that is capable of exploiting the will to know. Philosophy too 
may be honest and courageous in the face of the enigmas of life. 
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Indeed, its honesty and courage are likely to make for a more 
dependable realism than even science can hope to achieve. For 
philosophy intends that all of experience shall be heard from, 
including those qualitative apprehensions of reality which sci- 
ence is unable to report on without first reducing them to events 
having merely a quantitative dimension. It is within the more 
spacious limits of a scheme of things thus envisaged that faith 
must take its chances and dare to risk its all. 

And yet the risk need not be so great as it might appear. For, 
as we have seen, the faith of the religionist may have back of it 
something of the passion for reality that is characteristic of sci- 
ence and philosophy at their best. But this, in turn, will mean 
that its intuitions of value will become the beneficiaries of cer- 
tain other attitudes of far-reaching importance. For example, 
there will be a tendency to turn away from the discredited 
world of a pre-scientific age as the framework of values and to 
join issue, as it were, with whatever is proving to be the authen- 
tic and dependable order of things. And within such a cosmic 
setting the task which faith will set for itself will be that of ex- 
ploring and exploiting whatever possibilities there are for sig- 
nificant and worth while eventualities. Finally, it must be ob- 
vious that the values conceived as being appropriate and ca- 
pable of realization within this cosmic setting will not, on the 
whole, be such as arise from conflict and defeat and issue in 
otherworldly compensations. On the contrary, they-will tend 
to reflect a certain zest for this mundane existence and a certain 
confidence in the sufficient worth of the goods which it can be 
induced to yield. Honesty, confidence, and courage, then—and 
illumination and control—are the sort of resources available to 
faith when it is reinforced by the will to know. Need faith look 
elsewhere for its God? 
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DISCUSSION 


REPORT ON THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
FOR MORAL EDUCATION (PARIS, 1930): 


FELIX TROJAN 


r MHE fifth international Congress for Moral Education took place 
at Paris in the Sorbonne between the dates September 23 and 
September 28, 1930. It is my duty to give you a report on this 

congress; but I would rather fulfil this duty in some other way than by 
presenting you with a résumé from the two volumes of the Congress 
Report,? consisting partly of an extensive collection of the papers and 
reports laid before the conference and partly of the actual report of the 
congress itself, and by trying to supplement such a résumé by my own 
recollections of what took place. If the phrase does not sound too preten- 
tious, I would rather endeavor to present in systematic form the various 
ideas which came before the conference’s consideration. This method of 
report is the more appropriate since the discussions of the congress 
touched upon quite a limited number of themes selected, from the start, 
by the Executive Committee as objects upon which the exchange of 
views was to be confined. 

The congress, as its title implies, serves the cause of moral education: 
that is to say, it is a gathering of men and women, most of them actively 
engaged in the teaching profession, who envisage their ideal in a moral 
education, uniform as far as possible and embracing the youth of the 
whole world; who serve this ideal with enthusiasm and endeavor to realize 
it by the means offered alike by science and by active life. This practical 
object of the congress must be borne in mind, if it is to be understood and 
judged rightly. The participation of some important theorists, especially 
of psychologists and sociologists, should not be permitted to obscure this 
practical object. It is not, then, a case for the method of approach habit- 
ual to scientific ethics: What is the basis and what are the characteristics 
and the consequences of a moral action, and how can we, in communicat- 

t Originally delivered as a lecture before the Philosophical Society of Vienna Uni- 
versity on May 29, 1931. 

2 Cinqiéme congrés international d’ éducation moral (Paris, 1930). Vol. I. Rapports 
et mémoires sur les trois themes principaux du congrés. Vol. I1. Compte rendu et rapport 
général. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1930. (The second volume appeared in 1931.) 
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ing to young people in the most suitable way the answers which should 
be given to these questions, do justice to the pedagogic side of the con- 
ception of moral education? The method of approach is rather as follows: 
There is a morality, of whose comparatively uniform nature we are the 
more convinced, the less we take cognizance of the different moral theo- 
ries, and the more we are engaged in its practical application, especially 
as results in the education of children. How can we bring it about that 
this morality shall have the most universal efficacy possible? Expressed 
in slightly different terms the contrast could also be formulated as fol- 
lows: whereas scientific ethics follows closely in the tracks of the phe- 
nomena of moral life, and is at pains to describe and to explain these 
phenomena in comprehensible statements, whereby especially at the mo- 
ment when secret practical wishes begin to play a part, the most different 
manifestations result; here the endeavor, on the contrary, is to bring pre- 
cisely these phenomena of moral life to a richer development by the aid 
of scientific means. This task, as is easily recognizable, approaches life 
more nearly than does scientific ethics, but should not be in any way con- 
sidered as one of secondary importance, as compared with the latter. 

The real object of this congress lies in promoting the realization of a 
value-conception. And here we find the notion of moral education, in the 
sense intimated above, bound up most closely with two other value- 
conceptions: on the one hand, with the thought of peace and the pro- 
gram of international understanding—not that this congress is to be re- 
garded as a specifically pacifist one—and, on the other hand, with the 
ideas of progress and freedom, that is to say, with the intellectual riches 
of enlightenment, held in high respect by the intelligentsia of France, who 
happened to be strongly represented on this occasion. The most delight- 
ful spectacle, which this conference afforded us, was the way in which 
these ideals came to terms, so to speak, with the facts of scientific knowl- 
edge which should have served their purpose. 

Three subjects were put before the congress: 

1. The employment of history with a view to moral education. 

2. The part played by discipline and self-mastery in moral education. 

3. The different methods to be used in moral education. 

These three subjects shall be treated in the above order irrespective of 
the proposed systematic arrangement of the subject matter, although the 
first two subjects belong, strictly speaking, to the domain of the third, in 
so far as not only pedagogic tendencies and schools are to be understood 
under the heading, ‘‘different methods.” 

The first of these subjects, “the employment of history with a view to 
moral education,” forms a typical instance for the endeavor to place 
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scientific knowledge at the service of a practical idea. If you want to 
clear your mind as to the possibility of using a scientific discipline for the 
ends of moral education, you must first decide the interrelation of these 
two forms of discipline. At first, historical research and moral education 
confront one another as a matter-of-fact science and a disciplinary train- 
ing, without points of mutual contact. It is a question of discovering 
their common basis and then grasping their peculiar relation. Three at- 
tempts in this direction were made at the congress: the first from a his- 
torical standpoint, the second from a sociological, and the third from an 
ethical. 

Michel Lhéritier approached the question as a historian. According 
to his view, history and moral education are, taken as a whole, of the same 
substance, and sociology, which is related to both, will bring them togeth- 
er in an intimate connection. History may deal only with isolated facts, 
as it once preferred to do, and interest itself only in the great personali- 
ties, or may, as it now does, occupy itself only with the general facts 
which render a period characteristic, and pursue the general tendencies of 
some social group; still it will continue to set the facts before our eyes. 
Moral education, on the other hand, gives these facts a new sense by 
taking them out and employing them as examples. It thereby assigns a 
value to them. Now in relation to what is this value given? Are there 
a priori principles which lie at the root of this assignment of value? Or do 
they not rather spring of the observation of reality, whether they have 
been won in conflict with facts, which are recognized as harmful, or in 
agreement upon facts recognized as beneficial? Lhéritier obviously inclines 
to the latter view. Morality, which has, of course, not always been the 
same at all times and in all countries, appears to him as a steady process 
of creation, designed to realize the most perfect inviolability possible for 
the individual in a given society. He defines morality—and it is clear that 
he is here speaking not of descriptive but of normative ethics—as a sort 
of science of organization; it is based, as such, upon history, just as it is 
immanent in the prolongation of history. It can in no way tear itself free 
from history. If Lhéritier describes morality as a steady process of crea- 
tion, he regards conscience not simply as the reaction of the moment to 
the reality observed but defines it also as the result of the entire preceding 
historical development. 

This relativity of morality in regard to history was also emphasized 
by P. Masson-Oursel in his paper. 

If morality, according to the conception of the historian Lhéritier, 
represents a lasting, but ever changing creation of history, the sociologist 
Ad. Ferriére emphasizes the view that the study of historical facts 
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attains in the last resort to a position from which moral judgment can 
be given on the past, but with the object of thus becoming acquainted 
with universal laws, which are true everywhere and at all times and 
therefore have their use for the present and the future as well. Ferriére 
thus envisages in universal sociological laws the essential link between 
historical research and moral education. From this basic standpoint it 
is easy to understand that he passes optimistic judgment on the part 
played by history as mistress in the school of life. But meantime other 
participants in the congress did not all share his view. Don Rafael 
Altamira—who was, however, prevented from personally taking part in 
the proceedings—worked out in his report the view that experience shows 
us how little profit is drawn, either by single individuals or by a whole 
generation, from the examples of predecessors or contemporaries. Faith 
in better success for the future, the preponderance of passion and inclina- 
tion over reason, and also, perhaps, the impossibility of altering the direc- 
tions and workings of social forces could all be produced as grounds to 
account for this. Our knowledge of the effect produced by history on 
young people was also, he contended, small. But he added that a valu- 
able contribution in this direction had been made by Bovet and Fridrich 
at the International Conference, ‘La paix par |’école,”’ in Prague, 1927. 

Finally, the above-mentioned Don Rafael Altamira and David Parodi 
considered the relation between history and moral education from a spe- 
cifically moral point of view. Both were convinced that history represents 
an advance, not only with regard to the increasing mastery over physical 
nature by human intelligence, but also in the moral sense, especially in 
the improvement of the social order. Altamira, however, added a warning 
against any excessive optimism. One could not leave out of consideration 
the limits which are set to all human activity. Nevertheless Altamira 
believes in an advance, not merely of civilization, but of humanity as a 
whole. Parodi envisages the essential lesson of history as teaching us to 
raise ourselves from instinctive selfishness to impersonal life on the bases 
of justice and reason. The attention of the student of history must not 
be directed to the immoral details, but to its development as a whole. 
From cannibalism and slavery to the Christian gospel and the declaration 
of the rights of man—is not that, asks Parodi, an advance of humanity, 
a disconnected advance maybe, but still, in the main, a uniform one? 

It is to be regretted that the conception of moral progress was not sub- 
jected to a more rigorous criticism. The thought is to be suspected of a 
certain value-content, even where it appears simply as the verification 
of some matter of fact, and is at least not to be passed as valid without 
severe limitations. In any case it is worthy of note that the sociologist 
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C. Bouglé in the brilliant synthesis, in which he summed up at the end 
of the congress all the important lines of thought which had been present- 
ed, found no place for the idea of progress. 

If one compares the three points of view just described, the historical, 
the sociological, and the ethical, it might seem barely possible to find 
common ground between them. The question of the use of history in 
moral education takes on an easier form, if attention is turned to the part 
played by values in the writing and teaching of history. According to 
Bouglé’s opinion, a method of writing history, which takes nothing but 
the bare facts into consideration, is impossible. The facts cannot simply 
be left to speak for themselves, a selection must be made from them. But 
facts are only important with regard to something which has value. And 
so the selection is accomplished, more or less consciously, with regard to 
an ideal. It is only the enthusiasm for the ideas of justice and democracy 
that have made a book like Glotz’ Solidarité de la famille dans le droit 
criminel en Gréce so effective. But at the same time Bouglé praises the 
spirit of impartiality, of désintéressement, which historical studies demand. 
Early in the proceedings David Parodi had already emphasized very 
cleverly the view that history appears in two different forms: first, as 
the collective memory of social groups: as such it is closely intertwined 
with national feeling and is in this sense artistic, romantic, and mystical. 
But then history is also science and reflection. It wants to know and 
understand objectively, too. And it is only to history in the second sense 
that Parodi assigns an educative value. 

As far as the teaching of history is concerned, there comes first the 
task of purging the schoolbooks of errors in the matters of fact: this task 
falls to the historian and does not come properly before the forum of this 
congress; but then the schoolbooks must be purged of all errors of one- 
sidedness, too. In particular, foreign countries should not be portrayed 
in such a light that contempt, hatred, and continual mistrust result there- 
from. The strictest objectivity should here be aimed at. 

But now what positive ideas can be gained from the teaching of history 
for the cause of moral education, no matter whether this effect of histori- 
cal teaching be sought in the history class itself or rather in the teaching 
of morals, as in the system introduced into French schools? 

Three thoughts here suggest themselves before all others: 

1. The conception, already discussed, of a generally uniform advance 
in moral civilization. 

2. The proposal to pay more homage to peaceful civilization, as op- 
posed to war-history. This idea found its principal champion in the Nor- 
wegian Siguard Host. It is justified in so far it is only a question of doing 
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justice to a hitherto neglected part of history. But the history of war, as 
both Parodi and Bouglé emphasized, may on no account be left complete- 
ly out of history-teaching. While Host recommends for the instruction of 
the lower grades affectionate and intimate character-portraits of great 
champions of peace and while the importance of such teaching for chil- 
dren was brought into relief in the ensuing discussion, Bouglé, on the other 
hand, following up the developments of Parodi’s argument, reminds us 
that in history-teaching it is essentially a question of attaching the grow- 
ing generation to the social group to which it belongs, not however con- 
fining this feeling of attachment within national boundaries, but enlarg- 
ing it to a European patriotism. 

Both the idea of progress and that of international understanding have 
already at the beginning of our argument been characterized as values. 
Is the teaching of history, then, really to be made to serve the realization 
of these ideas? That is clearly a doubtful undertaking, in so far as it is 
not merely a question of adjusting previous instances of one-sidedness. 
It is all too easy to do violence to the truth in the interests of these values. 

3. I, therefore, consider it to have been a special merit of this congress, 
to have confessed the view that one must remain impartial and sincere 
in the teaching of history and not bind one’s self to the service of any 
preconceived opinion, whether it be chauvinism on the one hand or 
pacifism on the other. 

What then is left of the idea of utilizing history for moral education? 
Here, I think, Bouglé has taken the right view. He appeals to the author- 
ity of the great pedagogue, Ernest Lavisse, and his book which is devoted 
to the subject of history-teaching. History is, first and foremost, the 
finding out of truth, the observance of impartiality, the taste for integrity. 
This spirit of historical research can be given scope—though here David 
Parodi is of another opinion—so soon as in the upper classes of secondary 
schools and even earlier in suitable form. The study of history thus be- 
comes a high school of morality. 

If the real problem of the first subject before the congress lay in the 
distinction of values and facts, as was bound to result from the endeavor 
to harness a science to the service of a practical idea, the second subject 
for discussion, viz., “The part played by discipline and autonomy in 
moral education,’ was not attended by such a movement. For here it 
was clearly a case of internal questions of pedagogy, in particular, of 
moral education. But also in regard to the aims of education no profound 
difference of opinion was evinced, though a highly interesting spectacle 
was provided: a German researcher in educational questions and his 
French colleague both stated their views on the question of autonomy, 
? 
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and their ways of thinking were seen to be closely related, though neither 
of the two disowned his affiliation to the national culture-group to which 
his ancestry and education had bound him. The two researchers were 
Professor Dr. Peter Peterson of Jena University and Professor Jean 
Piaget, director of the international Education Bureau at Geneva. I 
should not omit to mention here that Piaget’s lecture really belonged to 
the domain of the third subject for discussion; its essential and basic 
ideas, however, justify its inclusion at this stage. 

Piaget, following up the arguments of Durkheim and Bovet, starts 
from the standpoint that morality and moral laws are derived from the 
feeling of respect and that, for the child, if not for others also, there are 
at least two moralities: the first, which he calls the “unilateral” morality, 
grows up in the relation of superiors to inferiors, for example, as between 
the father or teacher and the child; the other, which Piaget calls the 
“bilateral,” grows up between equals, whether they be children or young 
people. Both moralities presuppose the existence of a different type of 
respect, but the bilateral point of view forms in itself an extreme instance 
of the unilateral viewpoint. Since, then, the school is supposed to be a 
preparation for after-life, what is wanted is an early development of the 
bilateral morality. 

Corresponding to these two moralities, there exist, according to 
Piaget’s view, different types of rules, different criteria, and different 
sanctions. In the first place, different rules: to the unilateral morality 
belong the heteronomous rules of exterior control; to the bilateral moral- 
ity belong the inner or autonomous rules. Heteronomous regulations, 
which are thrust upon the child from outside and which it does not in- 
wardly grasp or absorb, lead to the existence of a complete lawlessness 
side by side with the exterior control in one and the same person, whereas 
autonomous rules lead to a real remodeling of the voluntary behavior. 
True, one must add—and Mr. Piaget would certainly agree with us in 
this—that the unilateral morality need not always remain an exterior 
force. What results is rather the absorption (Verinnerlichung) of the 
moral commandments, as one begins to identify one’s self with the im- 
age of the person in authority, as S. Freud is probably right in demon- 
strating. The relationship of compulsion is not abolished, to be sure, but 
rather adopted and absorbed. A similar thought crosses one’s mind, 
when Piaget identifies the difference between subjective and objective 
moral criteria with the contrast of the bilateral and the unilateral moral- 
ity. That is to say, in other words, whether he seeks to show that the 
morality of authority is only concerned with the outward, objective suc- 
cess of an action, while the bilateral morality takes into account also the 
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subjective aim or disposition. This view does not hold good either of 
religious morality or of the morality of absorbed outward authority. But, 
apart from that, is it not also invalid in cases where the person in author- 
ity has understanding enough to see, not only the outward effect of the 
action, but also the inner motive powers of the agent? The sanctions, on 
the other hand, can be quite well considered with reference to this dis- 
tinction: reward and punishment have their roots in the compulsion which 
emanates from superiors; whereas a breach of the rules of co-operation 
or of mutual respect has the immediate cessation of solidarity for its 
answer. 

The aim of education is for Piaget the cultivation of autonomous per- 
sonalities, who are qualified for co-operation. In this he is at one with 
previous thinkers, Durkheim, for example. The contrast between the 
new and the old point of view, however, lies in this, that, whereas Durk- 
heim sought to attain this object by the way of authority, Piaget seeks 
to attain it by the earliest possible development of co-operation. He does 
not mean by this that the unilateral morality is to be totally excluded. 
That would be going to false extremes. Piaget seeks to show, in a com- 
prehensive survey of modern educational methods, that it is precisely 
the work school, in whose creation among others Austria has taken such 
a special and essential part, whose mission it is to develop the bilateral 
morality by discussions, mutual help, and combined work among the 
pupils. 

The German Peterson arrives at a similar result though starting from 
different premises. He commences his argument, not from the sociologi- 
cal antithesis in human relations, but from the historical-psychological 
conflict which the spirit of enlightenment and the ideas of mechanics 
and natural science on the one hand have had with the philosophy of 
life on the other. The pedagogics of the enlightenment, but also those of 
the London Congress for Moral Education in 1908, envisage their noblest 
task as that of mentally grasping the universally valid moral laws, and 
lay all their stress upon the knowledge of these commandments; whereas 
the new pedagogics make no effort to bring morals into the sphere of 
consciousness and thus make the first advance into reality and toward 
the metaphysical bases. Education is today understood as a cosmic func- 
tion in which man does not interfere. Peterson next discusses a series of 
experiments by the new community schools and finally arrives at the con- 
clusion that there are—we express the thought in language of Piaget— 
not one, but two types of unilateral morality. The first is based on author- 
itative rationalism. Power here appears in the form of compulsion. But 
compulsion does not constitute a means of education. The second type 
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of unilateral morality can best be described by means of the conception 
of leadership. Power is here exercised by a teacher who has renounced 
the exercise of compulsion, but continues to exercise just such power over 
the pupil as the mature human being naturally possesses over the im- 
mature. In other words, the teacher must not represent bare authority, 
but functional authority. He must have inserted himself as a living mem- 
ber in the school community. 

If one compares the arguments of the two savants, one can perhaps 
draw the following observation. Peterson’s thoughts circle round the clas- 
sical and fundamental German experience, the conflict between rational- 
ism and irrationalism; it is the experience which gave direction and shape 
to the creative work of Goethe. Behind the sociological conceptions of 
Piaget, on the other hand, one sees rising up the conflict of democracy 
and absolutism, whose struggle has meant the laying of the foundations 
of modern France. Both pay equal homage to the idea of co-operation; 
but the Frenchman does so because he sees therein the fulfilment of his 
ideal of socially autonomous, free personality, and at the same time the 
safeguarding of democratic equality; the German, because in the natural 
growth of the moral community he envisages a metaphysical mystery. 

Finally, as regards the third subject for discussion, “The different 
methods of moral education,”’ I would like to be as brief as possible. No 
less than twenty-three papers were laid before the Congress. It was a 
veritable parade of the different tendencies to be found in the province 
of moral instruction. Pedagogues with a taste for psychoanalysis, the Boy 
Scout movement, the “International League for Moral Reform through 
the Truth,” the Société positiviste, Pelmanism, the Ligue de bonté—all 
were represented here. And as against this abundance of receipts, meth- 
ods, and systems, René le Senne was the only speaker to point to the 
danger of mechanization in moral training, and to tell us that a soul can- 
not be produced like a machine. 

The variety of all these tendencies points to the fact that there is no 
uniform moral training. That no such training could ever exist, was 
shown most forcibly by Abdullah Yusuf Ali in his paper “Varieties of 
Method in Moral Education.” According to his arguments the method 
of moral education depends (1) on the factor or factors on which we lay 
the greatest stress in moral training, (2) on the culture and character of 
the persons charged with this moral training, and (3) on the pupils’ indi- 
vidual talents and the environment in which the moral education is to be 
accomplished. There is no universally recognized moral code, fixed and 
unchangeable at all times and among all nations or tribes. Morality is 
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necessarily determined by time, place, and history. And the same is true 
of moral education. 

But is there not, nevertheless, a higher principle, which unifies and 
welds together this divergence of moral views and methods in moral 
education? 

The Englishman Frederick J. Gould, a man whose pure enthusiasm for 
the ideal of moral education forms one of the most valuable motive forces 
of the movement, sees, in his foreword to the first volume of the Congress 
Report, this unifying force in the child and in enthusiasm for the child. 
“There is but one child in the world.” This enthusiasm is the synthetic 
principle which binds together in one unity all differences of creed, men- 
tality, and temperament. Without this enthusiasm all methods remain 
lifeless and all experiments mechanical. 

While the Englishman Gould seeks unity in an irrational principle, 
Bouglé believes in the possibility of finding it in a rational principle. 
Notwithstanding all differences of race, creed, and nationality, notwith- 
standing so many differences which might become the cause of revolt, 
friction, and war, there is nevertheless a common human nature—at 
least, as an ideal which must be realized. The divergences must be ex- 
tinguished by means of the convergences which reason demands. Reason, 
which occupies itself with life, demands order; and reason, which oc- 
cupies itself with order, recognizes that the only true order is that which 
partakes of the harmony of free existence. 

One may advance by various paths, as the differences of national char- 
acter prescribe, to the idea of a uniform morality; but, in any case, it is 
clear that we must understand this idea primarily as a value. Actually 
there exists no more a unity of morality than there exists a uniform en- 
thusiasm for morality. No child is like the next in its birth or talents. 
But what this congress aimed at, was not primarily knowledge of facts. 
It has set an ideal before its eyes and strives to realize this ideal, often 
even in contradiction to the given reality. And to show how precisely 
this ideal comes to terms with reality and how differently reflected in the 
eyes of different peoples are the conceptions of value, which it is here a 
question of realizing—that has been the self-appointed task of my pres- 
ent report. 

Finally it is only fitting to add some words in recognition of the French 
organizing committee which evinced its hospitable feeling just as much 
by a series of social events, as it assuredly earned the sincere thanks of 
all participants by its exemplary conduct of the congress. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA 











INADEQUACY OF “SUBLIMATION” AS A 
CONCEPT FOR ETHICS: 


W. S. TAYLOR 
I 


NE of the most significant developments in the psychology of 
individual adjustment, and in social psychology, according to 
a number of contemporary students, is the conception of “‘sub- 
limation.”’ “Sublimation” means a diversion of “‘sex energy” into “higher 
forms” of activity. The proponents of the doctrine point to numerous 
artists’ productions which are said to have sprung from romance; and they 
call our attention to the philosophers and saints who, instead of marrying, 
lived spiritually fruitful lives. The conclusion is readily drawn that “‘com- 
plete sublimation of the libido” is possible. Yet various studies which 
have been made on this point indicate clearly that, for men at least, there 
is an irreducible minimum of sex tension which accumulates periodically 
until it finds some simple outlet, the precise conditions of this outlet de- 
pending upon various internal and external circumstances. 

This means that the conception of sublimation, though undoubtedly 
pointing toward some real processes, fails of scientific usefulness. It also 
fails of practical usefulness, in many instances, in those individuals who 
take the doctrine so literally as to produce serious strain and distortion of 


values. 
II 


Our knowledge of the interrelations of the various urges and emotions 
is indeed limited; but such knowledge as we have suggests certain tenta- 
tive formulations. 

At the outset, rather than contemplate human sexuality with metaphys- 
ical simplicity we should acknowledge its complexity. From this point 
of view Hume’s analysis ‘“‘of the amorous passion, or love betwixt the 
sexes,’”? seems much nearer the truth than is the psychoanalytic concep- 
tion. That there are practical values in the psychoanalytic idea of libido 
no one can deny: it lends some logic to erotic perversions, for instance, 


Adapted from a paper, ‘The Psychology of Personality and ‘Sublimation’,”’ which 
was read at the Ninth International Congress of Psychology, New Haven, September 3, 
1929: an abstract of the argument of “‘A Critique of Sublimation in Males: A Study 
of Forty Superior Single Men,” a study which has been aided by the Social Science 
Research Council and which will appear shortly in the Archives of Psychology. 
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and to -ertain functional relations between components of the love-life. 
But Hume’s type of analysis allows for those same phenomena, and makes 
som. of the:. even clearer. Without assuming his list of the components 
of ‘. » amcfous passion” to be psychologically perfect, Hume’s outline 
may »vertheless lead toward some clarification of the notion of “‘sub- 
limatic 1.” 

Hume said that “the amorous passion,” “in its most natural state, is 
derived from the conjunction of three different impressions or passions, 
viz., the pleasing sensation arising from beauty; the bodily appetite for 
generation; and a generous kindness or good-will.’’ He showed, too, that 
these several components tend to go together and that they reinforce one 
another, though they may be separated. Thus by implication the view 
eJlows for tender regard without lust, and for aesthetic enjoyment in its 
own right. 

Doubtless we should add a few other patterns, native or acquired, to 
make Hume’s inventory more complete; but this is enough for the pur- 
poses of the argument. 


Ill 


When it comes to thwartings of various sorts, these distinctive tenden- 
cies in love are, from the more psychological point of view, taken care of 
in exactly the same way as the other thwarted impulses of daily life. They 
are given what expression they can be allowed, in their original quality, 
but through channels as different from the intended ones as may be 
necessary; or, failing in this, they are simply denied waking expression, 
if possible, while the individual builds up other interests sufficient to 
occupy his or her attention. But denial, or inhibition, requires high in- 
tegration; fatigue lowers its success. It follows that there is personal ad- 
vantage in securing some sort of release for as many impulses as possible, 
for this makes it easier to inhibit the remainder. This is why the example 
of the unloved woman who turns to the convent for a life of devotion 
presents such a good case for the doctrine of sublimation: her life there 
holds sufficiently similar situations to relieve considerably a number of 
her balked dispositions. For what Hume called her “regard or esteem,” 
there are the persons of worship; her appreciation of beauty finds some 
satisfaction in the churchly adornments and ceremonies; and even the 
lustful component may find a real outlet if it can be redintegrated through 
religious fantasy without great conflict, as the studies of certain women 
mystics have shown. 

In fine, sublimation seems to reduce to a congeries of processes, These 
processes include: the redintegration and reconditioning of emotional 
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components; the release of intentional or purposive attitudes through 
similar volitional situations; the diversion of attention to avoid the 
habitual irritants of any undesired impulse; the establishment of inhibi- 
tions; shifts of metabolism, within limits; the enhancement of hedonic 
tone and with it the integration of the organism, as a result of aesthetic 
satisfaction, social stimulation, and personal success in a new field; and 
the resolution of conflicts through the suggestions and insights that come 
from new activities and interests. 


IV 


This is not intended as an effort to revive the “faculty psychology.” 
It aims rather to recognize differentiation of functioning. Neither does 
the present view propose that the personality is merely a collection of 
parts. On the contrary, integration means organization; and it is quite 
possible that the various components may exercise different subtle effects 
upon one another in a total field which amounts to an emergent factor 
in nature. Nor, again, does this criticism of the conception of sublimation 
justify any anarchistic sort of self-expressionism, any notion that urges 
are to be given free expression just because they are urges. It remains 
true that ethical considerations must always apply, regardless of the es- 
sential transmutability or non-transmutability of the basic urges, because 
ethical considerations are vital to life. One of the most difficult types 
of patient with which the psychotherapist has to deal is the individual 
who knows no more than his immediate self-interest, who has no per- 
spective of values, and who comprehends no relation of himself to the 
community. People who feel “emancipated” enough to enter freely upon 
sex experimentation, with the result that they find themselves ensnared 
in various sorts of dissatisfactions, are significant cases of failure to in- 
tegrate life as a whole. 

What this study does attempt to do is to clarify certain psychological 
questions, to urge the importance of adequate thecry, and to contribute 
data for the ethicist; in particular, to indicate a more reasonable concep- 
tion of human sexuality than has sometimes been offered for individual 
and social adjustments. 
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MODERN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL. By C. Delisle Burns. New York & 

London: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xiv+324. $2.50. 

Mr. Burns has written a clear, competent, and well-balanced analysis 
of modern civilization. His survey is based on information and statistics 
gleaned from a wide reading in the most up-to-date authorities, and his 
viewpoint is in the best traditions of British liberal thought—not striking- 
ly original, perhaps, certainly not evangelical in the direction of any of our 
modern enthusiasms, but distinguished rather by its sanity, sobriety, and 
common sense. Irritated by the unintelligent praise and especially by the 
cavalier condemnation of modern life, he has preferred an analysis of its 
characteristics to an estimate of its values. Some basis for action, both 
public and private, is needed in our unfinished civilization; and Mr. Burns 
has tried to emphasize the better elements in modernity as the only pos- 
sible grounds for policy. “Only on the achieved good,” he insists, “how- 
ever inadequate, can the good of the future be built.” In consequence, his 
balance-sheet of modern industrialism will meet with little favor from the 
sentimental and aesthetically minded /audator temporis acti, whose jere- 
miads are so popular today; nor will his refusal to consider any basic 
change in our social structure, and his dismissal of Russia as medieval, 
endear him to the communist, militant or visionary, to whom he will 
seem but another “‘bourgeois reformer.” 

There is no pretension to a historical analysis of the origins of modern 
culture; but much is made of the “‘stages”’ of civilization. Societies have a 
“mental age” dependent on the state of their technology; and China and 
India are thus “younger” than Western Europe. The primitive stage is 
to be found in the tropics, especially in Africa; the medieval chiefly in 
Asia and Eastern and Southern Europe; the modern in Western Europe, 
the United States, and the Dominions. As an expository device, this 
philosophy of history is interesting and dramatic: the contrast between 
industrial and non-industrial cultures is rendered vivid and the advance 
of industrialism inevitable. As anthropology and history, however, it is 
highly dubious; it is as well that Mr. Burns does not so press it. He does 
make a useful distinction between two phases of industrialism: the earlier, 
familiar in the nineteenth century, strictly localized in its incidence and 
primarily a revolution in production; and the later, barely twenty years 
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old, world-wide in its scope, and marked by the production and consump- 
tion of hosts of novel goods. It is this latest phase to which Mr. Burns 
gives the name of “modern.” That it does not mark a decline or degrada- 
tion he thinks conclusively proved by the rapid flux in which it finds it- 
self: it was fixity, not change, that destroyed Egypt and Rome. 

The specific analyses are directed toward the actual life men live under 
modern conditions. Among the most interesting are those dealing with 
the modernization of the tropics and the Orient, where factual evidence of 
improvements in health and literacy are presented in place of the usual 
anti-imperialistic exhibits; and the discussion of modern production and 
the standardization of taste, where the emphasis is upon the higher level 
attained over the old standardization of back-breaking labor and incred- 
ible living conditions. Mr. Burns sees the machine process creating no 
robots; instead, it is multiplying social contacts and bringing men both 
within and between countries closer to a common way of living. Its main 
problems, he judges, are the increase and the wiser guidance of purchasing 
power among the masses. But he is at his best in dealing with the post- 
war dictatorships. He shows clearly that these have sprung up in coun- 
tries by his definition medieval, not modern; that they have not been born 
of the failures of democracy, for where they flourish democracy has never 
been tried; and that they are rightly to be regarded as short-cuts to 
modernizing, like the Renaissance despotisms and the enlightened mon- 
archies of the eighteenth century. Modern government in general is for 
him not so much a matter of party politics and politicians as of a multi- 
plicity of administrative functions integrally bound up with the needs of 
the social processes of industrialized society. 

The American reader cannot forbear to note the condescension with 
which, for all his good humor and tolerance, the Englishman regards his 
transatlantic neighbors. He recognizes that the “Americanization” of 
Europe is merely the contemporary stage of industrial development, 
reached earlier in the United States because Americans had the chance 
to apply mass-production to the goods of peace while Europeans were de- 
voting it to war munitions. But “‘undoubtedly, however, the finer culture 
of European centers of civilization is not to be found in North America. 
. . . . The physical sciences and the social sciences in America still depend 
upon direct ‘fertilization’ of ideas from Europe.” Politics is without a 
cultural background, and business seems to exist in a vacuum of its own. 
“The best products of the fine arts of today, the most illuminating scien- 
tific and philosophical thought and above all that intimate converse of 
equal, well-trained, subtle and percipient persons, which is the flower of 
civilization in the Western world, is in Europe and not in America.” 
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These are hard words, and the evidence seems to be our friend Sinclair 
Lewis. Mr. Burns admits that small groups can be found in America, 
“not typical or dominant,” as highly civilized as any other part of the 
world. A curious American might wish to know just where such groups 
are typical and dominant. In general, we are told, America has vitality 
but no sense of direction, such as Europe has. Reflecting on the past 
twenty years, one can only wonder at this European sense of direction, 
especially since Mr. Burns is by no means kindly disposed to the one 
country with obviously both vitality and a sense of direction, Russia. 

But Mr. Burns means well, and is trying to be fair. It is kindest to pass 
over his treatment of modern thought in science and the arts, to come to 
his final analysis of modernity. Three factors are emphasized: experi- 
mentalism, both in idea and practice; the tendency to trust impulse rather 
than ratiocination; and the sense of social co-operation or community. 
All three are combined in the modern theory of education, best expressed 
by John Dewey; and indeed there is an undercurrent of this educational 
philosophy running through the book and determining its fundamental 
preferences. The volume might therefore be cited as an excellent example 
of the Americanization of British liberal thought. 


JoHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Justice Hotmes, Edited by Felix Frankfurter. New York: 

Coward-McCann, Inc., pp. 241. 

It is a distinguished group represented by these articles that Felix 
Frankfurter has brought together as a tribute to Mr. Justice Holmes on 
his ninetieth birthday. Benjamin N. Cardozo, Morris R. Cohen, John 
Dewey, Felix Frankfurter, Learned Hand, Harold Laski, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Philip Littell, Joseph Redlich, Elizabeth Shipley Sergeant, John H. 
Wigmore—these are names that stand for the many interests, legal, ~ 
philosophical, literary, and artistic, that are unified in the great personal- 
ity of the distinguished jurist. This balanced many-sidedness of the man 
is appropriately enough brought out in the charmingly written introduc- 
tion to the volume by Judge Cardozo, who, perhaps, of all the con- 
tributors, most resembles Mr. Holmes in this combination of literary 
gifts with the learning of the scholar and the temperament of the philos- 
opher. That the study of the law should foster this philosophic spirit 
may well seem surprising to us if we think only of the arbitrary element 
in statutes, or of the failures of justice in the courts, but the career of 
Justice Holmes is convincing proof that, to quote his own words, “‘a man 
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may live greatly in the law as well as elsewhere; that there as well as 
elsewhere his thought may find its unity in an infinite perspective; that 
there as well as elsewhere he may wreak himself upon life, may drink the 
bitter cup of heroism, may wear his heart out after the unattainable.” 

What that philosophic point of view is, has been well brought out in 
the tributes of Professor Cohen and Professor Dewey, though, as might 
be expected, with an emphasis differing according to the aspects deemed 
valuable by each. For the former, it is his “respect for the complexity and 
toughness of the factual world’”’; his recognition, in spite of his faith in 
some unknown cosmic purpose, that “‘conscientious and sustained toil is 
the only way through which the objects of human desire can be really 
attained”; his civilized scepticism which, “while glorifying the soldier’s 
courage and the zest of struggle for our convictions to the extent of life, 
can still recognize that the essential mark of the civilized man is to have 
doubted one’s own first principles”; and finally, his ability not to “suc- 
cumb to the fashionable but foolish glorification of the practical over 
the theoretic or contemplative life.” 

Professor Dewey’s interpretation of Mr. Holmes’s intellectual temper 
presents it as the type of the liberal mind, and as such he stresses its 
experimental and pragmatic character. He sees it as embodying three 
ideas essential to the enduring type of a liberal faith: “belief in the con- 
clusions of intelligence as the finally directive force in life; in freedom of 
thought and expression as a condition needed in order to realize this power 
of direction by thought, and in the experimental character of life and 
thought.”’ It is this sense of the fluidity and experimental character of 
life that finds expression in his distrust of formulas and of abstract logic 
and in his insistence on the interpretation of law in terms of the social 
forces underlying it, and affected by it. 

The legal significance of Mr. Holmes’s work is interpreted in the main 
essay of this volume, “Mr. Justice Holmes and the Constitution,” by 
Felix Frankfurter. It is a review of his twenty-five years on the Supreme 
Court, illustrated by copious passages from his essays and opinions. The 
temptation to quote is strong but the paper is too extensive and complete 
to be more than distorted by quotation. Professor Laski’s birthday tribute 
is an interesting mingling of philosophic analysis and personal apprecia- 
tion. Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant presents us with a biographical sketch 
and a word portrait as vivid and revealing as any of the illustrations that 
add to the value of the volume. Taken as a whole, the book fulfils its 
purpose very adequately, for one rises from reading it, not merely with 
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a renewed faith in the possibilities of human personality, but also, it may 
be, with a new insight into the value of the study of law. 


NORMAN WILDE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


THE ENDURING Quest. By H. A. Overstreet. New York: W. W. 

Norton & Co., Inc. Pp. 283. Price, $3.00. 

Those of us brought up on the doctrine that “there are no new things 
under the sun”’ will find refreshing this book which states at once, as its 
central theme, that there are new things to be attained. Evolution looked 
backward. What Professor Overstreet is writing about, what he calls 
“advolution,” faces forward. We now “go ahead with the confident con- 
viction that there are new things under the sun and that we ourselves can 
play no inconsiderable part in bringing them into being.” 

It is that second point that I should have called the central theme of 
the book—our own part in, our own responsibility for, the development 
of humanity. Every new integrity, every new aspiration, every great 
love, every new achievement of beauty, is so much added, we are told, 
to reality, to the richness of the world-content. 

This doctrine changes somewhat the idea of ‘“‘adaptation to environ- 
ment.” We neither fight Nature nor adapt ourselves to her, for we our- 
selves are part of Nature—‘“‘the universe awaits our collaboration.” Thus 
the notion of adaptation, in its old rigidity, disappears as we recognize 
that there is an order of values as yet unrealized and that we must project 
ourselves into that. The ethics of the past have been, in part, obedience to 
tradition. The need in every country today is to “take things intelligently 
in hand,” and “build anew through the power of wise thinking.”’ Econo- 
mists and statesmen should frankly accept this need. Those statesmen 
who cling in its entirety to the idea of adaptation are only eating the 
melted ice and meanwhile the solid part is melting too. We adapt our- 
selves to environment, and then at that very moment when we are con- 
gratulating ourselves on the result, lo! the environment has changed and 
we are no more “adapted” than ever. If the “anticipation” of the business 
man or of governments, which we hear advocated everywhere today, is 
based on the expectation of repetition, then “‘anticipation”’ will fail. This 
book shows the fatal flaw in learning (too much) from experience, shows 
how life flows on beyond that experience, how one configuration passes 

into another. 

We best meet the future by making the future. If man’s task is, then, 
forever to create new values, how is this to be accomplished? Through an 
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understanding of fruitful relation, of effective “order.’” Many people have 
thought of order as a formal thing, as a dead thing, have thought that 
it was the second-rate man who cared so much for ‘“‘mere”’ order. Here 
we see its importance. For here it is defined as an essential linking to- 
gether. “It is only when we introduce an element into a situation that 
does not link up properly with the rest that conflict breaks out and we go 
down in defeat.” 

We are told, too, of an eternal, a cosmic order, a “connectedness,” and 
that “‘life can be successful only as it fits itself into that order and con- 
nectedness.”” The human task is to discover this relatedness, this sig- 
nificant coherence—to discover it or to create it. 

In every field today the realization of this truth is growing. Our ap- 
preciation of the arts, for instance, is based on our sensitiveness to sig- 
nificant relation. Music is order, relation, significant unity. “When we 
hear—or create—music, we are achieving unity of experience. We are for 
the moment living with a wholeness of design. ... . Life emerges from 
its fragmentariness and frustration; it senses the beauty of a wholeness. 
. ... It is the same with all forms of art. A painting or a statue gives us 
an experience which in its rhythmic unity and . . . . ordering of parts, is 
what we should like the rest of our life to be.” 

And if beauty is relation, or the perfect fitting together, if truth, too, 
is relation, so goodness also is a matter of relation. Aesthetics and ethics 
here join hands. As the satisfaction one gets from music is the satisfac- 
tion of integration consciously felt, so it is the same with behavior. We 
pronounce an action “‘good’’ when we feel the satisfaction of an achieved 
unity, and “bad” when we feel separateness. To lie, to steal, to kill, 
drives us back to chaos. The good, as the beautiful, as the true, is an 
essential, significant fitting together. 

The three definitions of happiness given by this author show perhaps 
as well as anything the trend of his thinking. In one place he defines 
happiness as the realization of our fundamental kinship with the creative 
forces of the world in which we live—with what has made the stars and 
planets, the mountains and rivers. In another, as the prevision of the 
superior, and going endlessly toward its achievement. And then again 
we are told that happiness is the feeling of wholeness. This feeling, which 
we are consciously aware of in our enjoyment of music, of the design of a 
picture, we have now to learn how to attain through effective relatedness 
in our economic or political structure, in our international relations. 

I find many implications in Professor Overstreet’s doctrine. A very 
good illustration of his thesis is what many of us are feeling in regard to 
the formation, now under consideration, of a new political party in 
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America. Such a party can succeed only if someone can see the needs of 
American life in relation to one another, can see the measures which will 
meet those needs in some kind of relation or design or whole. To devise 
one isolated measure to meet one need and another isolated measure to 
meet another need is really an impossibility, for these measures may then 
war with one another and thus become ineffectual. 

There may come a time when the contemplation of an economic or 
political whole may give us the same satisfaction, the same “‘happiness,”’ 
as the splendid unities of music or of pictures. There may come a time 
when the great statesman will be one who can go beyond his craftsman- 
ship and become a great artist exactly because he, too, can give us this 
satisfaction. We have much to do before that time can come, yet already 
the belief is becoming more and more widespread that it is only by adopt- 
ing this doctrine that politics can become more enlightened, that industry 
can prosper, that the nations of the world can live together in peace. 
“The world problem today is to develop common or unifying interests to 
such a point of indispensability that war will be unthinkable.”’ And cre- 
ating common interests, fruitful relations, means creating a unity. The 
whole life-process is, according to Professor Overstreet, the continuing 
creation of wider and wider “functioning wholes.” 

We succeed, then, in all fields as far as we discover wholes or make 
wholes. As the scientist tells us that all the parts of the atom act not as a 
kind of loose aggregate but as subject to the configuration of the whole, so 
the psychologist tells us that every living creature should be studied in 
terms of its own unique configuration, not in terms of its constituent parts. 
And the more modern social worker is applying this truth to her study of 
the group—the family group. When she tries to fit the difficult child into 
the life of the family, she is not thinking of the family as a mere aggregate 
of father, mother, brothers, sisters. She tries to see how far the family can 
be made a real whole. She finds not only that some of the difficulties of 
the child may come from the fact that his own relation to the others is not 
what it should be, but also, what is just as likely, that the relation of the 
others to one another is not that which makes an effective whole, a har- 
monious working of related parts. What is called the “maladjustment” of 
the child may, for instance, be caused by the maladjustment of the father 
and mother to each other. The very term “maladjustment” is taking on 
quite new meanings for the social worker, just as the phrase ‘“‘adaptation 
to environment” is taking on new meanings for the scientist. 

Another illustration of our progress toward an appreciation of wholes 
we find in our present attitude toward education. Professor Overstreet 
tells us, indeed, that all education is a training in integration, in linking 
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up with the rest of the world, through a study of history, poetry, drama, 
mathematics. He might have added what he has emphasized elsewhere, 
that our so-called “progressive education” is merely carrying this funda- 
mental notion of education farther and using practical methods of teach- 
ing group action and group thinking. 

At this moment, when there is so much in the condition of the world 
that inclines us toward pessimism, there is immense encouragement, it 
seems to me, in this rapidly spreading philosophy of relational coherence, 
of wider and wider functioning wholes. Professor Overstreet has himself 
contributed very materially to this philosophy and has also seen the im- 
portance of the many converging streams of thought which have led us 
to it. That this outlook has come to men of widely different training and 
experience seems to me a fact of very great significance and one which 
makes an imperative demand upon our attention. For we find this ap- 
proach to their problems in the writings of some of our more profound 
philosophers, in the writings of the most able of our scientists, in a book on 
wholes by an eminent statesman, in the work of a psychoanalyst who is 
teaching group-analysis, in a recent exposition of ‘“dynamic logic’? which 
gives us a most interesting treatment of relation. 

New ways of thinking are appearing. Yet not entirely new, we are told. 
Not wholly new to Plato, who found the significant world in the great pat- 
terns, that is, in order. Not wholly new to Hegel, who tells us that the 
chief end of life is to overcome partialness. Not wholly new to many 
others—yet, as far as the world in general goes, we may say that new ways 
of thinking are emerging. To understand these new ways of thinking, to 
let them guide our actions, will mean, I believe, both the preservation of 
old values and the creation of new values, and thereby the emergence of 
a more orderly and a happier world. The true direction of life is toward 
living into a larger wholeness of life. The higher levels of experience, as 
reached by Christ, by Buddha, by those whom we have considered the 
greatest souls, have always shown us this. In these lives we have not self- 
assertion, self-demanding, but an intellectual illumination, a moral ex- 
altation which takes them away from the separateness of selfhood to “a 
sense of the whole, of the intrinsic, interpenetrating oneness of a livmg 
reality.” 

The “Enduring Quest,” then, is to unite ourselves more and more with 
reality through the development of increasingly significant wholes, and 
thus by wider integrations and reciprocal enrichment approach nearer and 
nearer to truth, beauty, and goodness. 

Mary P. FOoLitet 
BosToN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE IN EINZELDARSTELLUNGEN. Edited by 
Gustav Kafka. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt, 1930. Thirty-seven vol- 
umes. Price, 175 Marks. (1) F. Gribner. Das Weltbild der Primitiven: 
eine Untersuchung der Urformen Weltanschaulichen Denkens bei 
Naturvilkern. Pp. 173. (2) O.Strauss. Indische Philosophie. Pp. 286. 
(4) M. Horten. Die Philosophie des Islam in ihren Beziehungen zu den 
philosophischen Weltanschauungen des Westlichen Orients. Pp. 385. 
(5) H. Hackmann. Chinesische Philosophie. Pp. 406. (6) G. Kafka. 
Die Vorsokratiker. Pp. 164. (7) . Sokrates, Platon und der 
Sokratische Kreis. Pp. 154. (8) . Aristoteles. Pp. 203. (9) G. 
Kafka, und H. Eibl. Der Ausklang der antiken Philosophie und das 
Erwachen einer neuen Zeit. Pp. 381. (10, 11) H. Eibl. Augustin und 
die Patristik. Pp. 462. (14) J. Bernhardt. Die philosophische Mystik 
des Mittelalters von ihren antiken Urspriingen bis zur Renaissance. 
Pp. 291. (15) A. Riekel. Die Philosophie der Renaissance. Pp. 193. 
(16, 17) Baron Cay von Brockdorff. Descartes und die Fortbildung der 
kartesianischen Schule. Pp. 227. (18) B. Alexander. Spinoza. Pp. 179. 
(19) G. Stammler. Leibniz. Pp. 183. (20) W. Frost. Bacon und die 
Naturphilosophie. Pp. 504. (21) R. Hoenigswald. Hobbes und die 
Staatsphilosophie. Pp. 207. (22, 23) R. Reininger. Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume. Pp. 213. (24) Baron C. von Brockdorf. Die englische Aufkla- 
rungsphilosophie. Pp. 180. (25) O. Ewald. Die franzésische Aufkli- 
rungsphilosophie. Pp. 168. (26) Baron C. von Brockdorf. Die deutsche 
Aufklarungsphilosophie. Pp. 180. (27, 28) R. Reininger. Kant, seine 
Anhinger und seine Gegner. Pp. 313. (29) H. Heimsoeth. Fichte. Pp. 
213. (30, 31) H. Knittermeyer. Schelling und die romantische Schule. 
Pp. 482. (32, 33) W. Moog. Hegel und die Hegelsche Schule. Pp. 491. 
(34) H. Hasse. Schopenhauer. Pp. 516. (35) G. Weiss. Herbert und 
seine Schule. Pp. 262. (36) M. Wentscher. Fechner und Lotze. Pp. 
207. (37) A. Vetter. Nietzsche. Pp. 328. 

During the past few years there have been published twenty-eight 








volumes in German which form a comprehensive history of philosophy. 
Each movement or philosopher has been treated separately by a specialist 
in the field. The collection is now nearly complete, as the only books not 


published are those on Jewish philosophy, on scholasticism, and on certain 
aspects of recent philosophy. This review will naturally not attempt to 
pass judgment on the scholarship of all these volumes, but some of the 


general characteristics of the books will be mentioned, with special at- 
tention to the more significant ethical discussions. 





The first volume of the collection is by Fritz Gribner on the world- 
picture of primitive people. In a little over one hundred pages of text, he 
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gives a very readable account of primitive philosophies, with special at- 
tention to magic, animism and maternal cultures, personalism and pater- 
nal cultures, the relation between world-views and languages, and the 
philosophies of early civilization. The writer keeps clear of many of the 
controversial doctrines in this subject. Whatever the judgment of scholars 
in this field may be, the book certainly deserves to be read. Philosophers 
will be interested in the conclusion where the writer explains that primi- 
tive people thought in terms of attributes rather than in terms of sub- 
stances. (Aristotle should have lived a few thousands of years earlier.) 

There are three interesting volumes on Asiatic philosophy. Otto 
Strauss discusses Indian philosophy, with special attention to the early 
literature and the Upanishads. Two chapters are devoted to Buddhism, 
one to Samkhya and Yoga, one to the Vedanta, and some short accounts 
are given of the minor systems. A good bibliography includes important 
English works. Students of ethics will be more interested in the book on 
Chinese philosophy by Heinrich Hackmann of Amsterdam. It traces the 
development from the early texts to Wang Yang-ming. Special attention 
of course is given to Taoism, Confucianism, and Chinese Buddhism. This 
book should be read by every teacher of philosophy. The book on Islam 
by Max Horton may be recommended to those who like Christian the- 
ology. These three books on Asiatic philosophy should help to end the 
absurd habit among English-speaking peoples of giving courses on Euro- 
pean philosophy as “histories of philosophy.” 

The three books on classical Greek philosophy are by the general editor, 
Gustav Kafka. They offer rather elementary summaries of the Pre- 
Socratics, Socrates and Plato, and Aristotle. English readers will prefer 
to read Burnet and Taylor, Shorey and Ross. Herr Kafka seems to know 
none of these writers, with the exception of a German translation of 
Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy. Perhaps the book on Aristotle is the 
best of the three. 

H. Eibl writes on patristic philosophy with a long chapter on Augus- 
tine. J. Bernhardt traces philosophical mysticism throughout the middle 
ages. A. Riekel discusses the “philosophy of the Renaissance”’ in less than 
two hundred pages, with special attention to Cusanus, Paracelsus, and 
Bruno. Pages 125 to 143 are devoted to an account of social philosophy 
from Augustine to Grotius! 

In the Cartesian school, Brockdorff treats of Descartes and his fol- 
lowers. Pages 96 to 104 are devoted to a short account of the practical 
philosophy of Descartes. The volume on Spinoza can hardly be compared 
with the best English works. The only English works mentioned in the 
bibliography are those by Fullerton, Martineau, and Joachim. In the 
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book on Leibniz the only English writer mentioned is J. T. Merz in trans- 
lation. These books will not seem indispensable to English readers. 

Walter Frost, of the University of Riga, has a long book on Bacon and 
natural philosophy. Two hundred pages are devoted to a detailed exposi- 
tion of Bacon’s philosophy with fifteen pages at the end given to an ac- 
count of his ethical and social philosophy. Two hundred and fifty pages 
trace the development of natural philosophy from Leonardo to Newton. 
The writer leans heavily on Cassirer and Dannemann. In a two-hundred- 
page book on Hobbes, R. Hoenigswald gives a rather external account of 
Hobbes. The section on ethics, pages 150-56, contains easy criticism 
rather than the careful analysis that should relate Hobbes to recent de- 
siderative theories of value. Locke, Berkeley, Hume are treated in one 
small volume by R. Reininger. Interesting separate volumes are devoted 
to the enlightenment in England, France, and Germany. 

Robert Reininger gives over three hundred pages to an excellent ac- 
count of Kant. The book is clearly written, and it makes a clear dis- 
tinction between the determination of Kant’s meaning and the author’s 
criticism. It is one of the best introductions to Kant. I must pass over 
three books, with a total of nearly twelve hundred pages, on Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel. H. Hasse gives a very complete and interesting ac- 
count of Schopenhauer in a volume of over five hundred pages. Herbart is 
treated more briefly by G. Weiss. In one small book, M. Wentscher treats 
both Fechner and Lotze, with only brief discussions of their aesthetic and 
ethical doctrines. The last book is by A. Vetter on Nietzsche. The Eng- 
lish reader will get much more out of the book by W. M. Salter. 

On the whole, this collection was somewhat disappointing to the pres- 
ent hasty reviewer. The books will doubtless be useful to German readers 
who wish this much secondary enlightenment. Would they do better to 
read a shelf full of the philosophical classics? The English student will 
usually find more scholarly books elsewhere. 

A. P. BROGAN 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Tue History oF SCIENCE AND THE NEW Humanism. By George Sarton. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1931. Pp. 178. 

This book comprises the Colver Lectures delivered at Brown Univer- 
sity. It is divided into three parts, entitled, respectively, “The History 
of Science and the History of Civilization,” ‘““East and West,” “The New 
Humanism.”’ Of these the second is the only one that is exactly historical: 
it is occupied chiefly with the part played by Islamic civilization in the 
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development of western thought. It would be no exaggeration to say that 
the most striking feature in the recent histories of culture has been the new 
emphasis on Arabic writings. The infidel and the Saracen, who played the 
part of the mystery man in historical romances and in the romances which 
used to be called history, have been elevated by slow and laborious re- 
search into a place of high honor as the real custodians of the Greek tradi- 
tions and, in some degree, as independent thinkers. The obscure field of 
early Arabic and later Spanish-Arabic literature has been illuminated by 
the work of many devoted scholars, not a few of them in America. It 
would be ungracious not to add that Dr. Sarton’s unselfish devotion to 
the cause is shown in the publication of Jsis, and, in this lecture, he 
incidentally reveals a wealth of learning. It would be interesting to know 
how many of the names on page 106, for example, could be identified by 
any one reader of these lectures. 

The first and third parts of the book elaborate ideas which, as the 
Preface states, ‘‘were first ventilated some twenty years ago.”’ The phrase 
“New Humanism” was coined in 1918. But since then other things have 
happened. As Dr. Sarton rather quaintly says “other people have mis- 
used” the words. However, the moving hand hath writ, and the phrase 
must remain. For Dr. Sarton the new humanism has always meant a 
particular relation between literature and science, arts and crafts, the 
library and the laboratory. We cannot deny that there has been a regret- 
table cleavage. The Renaissance has been too much valued as a literary 
movement and too little appreciated as a triumph of Graeco-Arabic 
science. To heal this breach has been for Dr. Sarton a real calling. To 
him and his fellow-workers we owe the rather amusing satisfaction with 
which recent historians have claimed that their political history has 
chapters on Galileo or Newton or Darwin. We give thanks for all that 
we receive! In the first part of this book Dr. Sarton explains his ideal at 
full length. In the third part he discusses the practical difficulty of the 
courses in history of science. If the scholar does not know the sciences, 
and the experimental scientist has only the usual superficial idea of his- 
tory, who is to do this work? Doubtless the crisis will produce the men, 
but the problem is a real one. The book should be widely read both for 
its survey of the history of science and for its discussion of the educational 


problem. 
G. S. BRETT 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
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Types OF PuiLosopuy. By William Ernest Hocking. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. xv+462. Price, $2.50. 

This book comes out of the lecture room and is intended as a textbook 
for an introductory course in philosophy. In its organization it would go 
well with a book of readings such as Robinson’s Anthology of Recent 
Philosophy. As a textbook it has considerable merit. It is clearly written 
and provocative. It discusses a limited number of clear-cut systems which 
lend themselves to sharp contrast. It thus avoids the subtleties which the 
more advanced student will encounter in individual philosophies and in 
special problems. Unlike most introductory texts it does not use science 
as an approach to philosophy nor wander too far afield in the preserves of 
the special sciences. In other words it is a book for beginners, and a book 
in philosophy. 

The types selected represent those recurrent ways of viewing the world 
which are found in nearly all the ages. At the present moment, however, 
when the schools of philosophy have lost the sharpness of their distinc- 
tions, and when philosophers are more interested in special problems than 
in system making, it is possible that this approach is somewhat mislead- 
ing. It neither pictures the philosophic world of today, nor presents types 
which subsume any existing members. The book is much more representa- 
tive of the world of thirty years ago than of the world today. 

Naturalism, the first type of philosophy discussed, is defined so vague- 
ly and broadly as to force most of us to be naturalists. If we take nature 
and existence to be synonymous, and if we include in nature all the system 
of things and events in space and time, then we are naturalists according 
to the author. He adds that nature is a causally connected system, but 
this is hardly permissible since many naturalists doubt the value of the 
concept of causality as applied to any sort of refined analysis of natural 
events. Naturalism, he contends, excludes God, freedom, and immortal- 
ity, and fails to explain qualities, life, and mind. As for the first, if there 
is freedom and immortality in some sense they are part of the natural 
world; and if God is outside the system of things and events in space and 
time it is hard to see what His relation to the world can be. As for the 
second, qualitative configurations, living, organisms, and intelligent 
animals are evidently found in nature, and are part of the natural order. 
If any naturalist has difficulty in “explaining” them it must be because 
he sets out with a set of concepts too narrow and rigid for the purpose. 
What this set of concepts are the author does not make sufficiently clear. 
In the course of his discussion he attributes to naturalists ideas and con- 
cepts belonging to a much earlier and cruder age. Under his all-inclusive 
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definition of naturalism he makes out such a strong case for the view, and 
in his criticism he makes such a weak showing, that the intelligent student 
finds little difficulty in meeting the objections, and has settled his own 
philosophy before the book is well started. 

Pragmatism is so defined and described that it does not seem plausible 
that anyone could maintain the position. After resurrecting some of the 
more puerile criticisms with which pragmatism was at first received, and 
which were based on misunderstandings which later discussion dispersed, 
the author leaves the impression that the pragmatic test of truth includes 
the emotional gratification and the “higher values” which attend the hold- 
ing of the belief, that the pragmatist has fallen into error from inability 
to convert the proposition, ‘True ideas work,” and that a consistent 
relativism would make each individual the measure of his own truth. 
Contrary to the experience and teaching of the whole scientific world 
Professor Hocking holds that “If what we learn is to be at once unlearned 
the whole motive to learn it is destroyed at the root.’”’ Of course the words 
“learn” and “unlearn’”’ are question-begging terms that are inappropriate 
to the modification and successive approximation by which truth grows. 

Maintaining, then, that philosophy aims at certainty and is satisfied 
with nothing less, the author finds himself convinced that the following 
propositions are certainties: The world has objective meanings. There 
is some kind of mental life at the core of reality. The world is a self. 
Materialism is untenable. As to the proposition that there is objective 
meaning in the world, an analysis of the meaning of ‘‘meaning”’ shows that 
it is a three-term relation which has the form: “Datum A has meaning B 
to organism C.”” Though meaning is relative to two other terms, there is, 
of course, a sense in which any meaning may be objective rather than 
private. But this is not the sense which involves the implication that 
there is mind at the core of reality. The other grounds on which Professor 
Hocking arrives at the conviction that the world is a system of meanings 
dependent on a unifying mind are such highly questionable dogmas as 
that “‘like causes like’ (meaning that the effect must be like the cause), 
mind can come only from mind, and life can come only from life. One 
might as well say that sounds are caused only by sounds, water comes 
only from water, etc. Finally, we have the following unqualified pro- 
nouncement: “This proposition, that the world is a self, I regard as a 
point of certainty in philosophy.” If this is an example of philosophic 
certainty I for one would prefer uncertainties. There is not a single char- 
acteristic of a self that I can with any assurance apply to the universe 
as a whole. 

The game of philosophic refutation and philosophic proof which this 
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book exemplifies casts discredit on philosophy. However thoroughly ma- 
terialism may be refuted by subjective idealism, it has the bad manners 
to crop up again in more jaunty dress than ever. Would it not be far 
better to admit that any philosophic system is a framework of concepts 
and propositions within which the facts and experiences of man can find 
their places? Any system, if applied to the limit, will probably have to be 
modified, but proof and refutation, applied to a system as a whole, are 
extremely unsuitable terms. That is why the great types of philosophy are 
perennial. 
E. T. MitcHELL 
UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS 


RECENT Eruics IN Its BROADER RELATIONS. By James H. Tufts. Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. XII, No. 2. 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1930. Pp. 181-201. 
In the narrow compass of this monograph, which is hardly more than 

an article in length, Professor Tufts makes a survey of some recent cur- 

rents of thought. The broader relations to which his title refers include 
political, social, and philosophical movements. The starting point, in 
time, is the war. But in the history of thought it is notoriously difficult to 
get a clean start anywhere, so that even the war serves merely as a con- 
venient dividing line. In his actual treatment it is the rise of genetic or 
comparative ethics which gives Professor Tufts a logical beginning, and 
his first theme is the relation between the older (metaphysical) ethics and 
the later tendency to make ethics practically a branch of sociology. The 
conflict between ethics and sociology, so far as they compete for the same 
place in the sun, is dependent on the relation between customs and values. 

Professor Tufts is not prepared to go all the way with those who think 

“the mores can make anything right.”’ He retains a well-justified respect 

for “Kant’s noble imperative.” Here follows a rapid and suggestive 

epitome of our present perplexities, such as the revolt against authority, 
the machine age, political reactions, the unstable attitude toward “the 
mores of sex and family relations.’”” The remaining parts of the essay 
deal with Mr. Russell (as he then was!), with Professor Perry’s work on 
values, and, at greater length, with the scientific method as developed in 
French ethical thought and in Professor Dewey’s recent works. The whole 
is a useful survey, condensed but comprehensive, well adapted to be a 


basis for further expansion and discussion. 
G. S. BRETT 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
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Our PERFECTING WorLD. By Maneckji Nusservanji Dhalla. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1930. Pp. xviii+ 366. 

That the religion of the future must be a very different religion from 
any in all the past history of man grows ever clearer with the passing 
years. The world has entered upon a new age of knowledge, of problems, 
of hopes and ideals for which the traditional embodiments of the religious 
quest of men have no satisfying significance and can give no adequate 
guidance. Under the creative drive of vital idealism all the religions of 
mankind are undergoing the most radical changes of history. The voices 
of the modern prophets are heard from all parts of the earth. In this book, 
Dr. Dhalla, High Priest of the Zoroastrians in India, indicates clearly that 
the ancient religion of Zarathustra is a living religion ready to march 
with the most advanced in the van of the moving world. 

Dr. Dhalla has the courage to welcome the new age and the frankness 
to recognize that even after all the great prophets—Moses, Mahavira, 
Buddha, Lao-tse, Jesus, Mahomet, and the rest—after three thousand 
years of religion, yet “our world is aweary of its life.’ And our case is 
very different from all the past. They could look forward to apocalyptic 
visions of hope but we must face sober facts. They turned to the future, 
we to the present. They were spiritual and otherworldly, we are of the 
earth and material. They bowed before nature, we have harnessed nature. 
They looked for riches in the next world, but, for us, science has created 
wealth here. And still our world is a chaos, created by man through 
excess of wealth and power without any adequate social science or con- 
trolling idealism. Mankind needs a new philosophy of life, a change of 
mind, which will make possible the elimination of evil and the creation of 
a new world. 

The author then leads us back to origins and sketches the gradual evo- 
lution of the various phases of human culture—of religion, of mind, of 
social structure, of economic organization, of material environment and 
tools. During the swift survey Dr. Dhalla never forgets that he is seeing 
the panorama as the progressive battle of man to achieve a world which 
will be free from the ancient evils and embody the religious ideal. There 
is no intrusion of the characteristic dogmas of Zoroastrianism. Only in 
this insistence, that a philosophy of life is in the main concerned with the 
solving of the problem of evil, does the old spirit of Iran stand revealed. 

A unique feature of the book is the classification of religions on the 
basis of their attitude toward evil. He divides them into four groups: 
those which retreat before evil (India, Early Buddhism, Cynicism) ; those 
which ignore evil (Charvakas, Epicureans); those which preach non- 
resistance to evil (Lao-tse, Jesus) which, when it becomes passive re- 
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sistance, may be a very affective form of resistance; and, finally, Zoro- 
astrianism which preaches resistance to evil. The world is neither good 
nor evil but plastic, and, therefore, it may be made good only by an active 
fight against evil and loyal devotion to the good. 

The author is optimistic regarding the future. Ours is a “perfecting 
world.” The religions of the earth are coming together in the great task. 

The process of bringing the most distant parts of the world together which 
has already begun will more and more bring races and peoples face to face. 
Every race will increasingly affect and influence every other race, intellectually, 
morally and spiritually. Cultural ideas and religious ideals will no more remain 
the exclusive possession of any race or organization. They will become inter- 
twined and interspersed and will permeate everywhere Thus will re- 
ligions continue mutually assimilating and absorbing the best that is embodied 
in every one of them. A synthesis of all that is best in all religions will form 
man’s future religion and mankind will not find it possible to think in terms of 
this or that religion but only of religion. 


This brave idealism of a great scholar and religious leader of the Orient 
will be a source of encouragement to his fellow dreamers of the West. 
Many of them will not be able to be as confident as he of the thread of 
divine leading that runs through the events of time but they will be en- 
tirely in accord as to the ideal and man’s responsibility for the use of 
intelligence and good will in the creation of the new and better world. 


A. EustacE HAyDOoN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


New Aspects oF Potitics. By C. E. Merriam. Chicago. University of 

Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. 253. 

This is the second edition of a book originally published in 1925. The 
Preface to the first edition stated that the writer “has discussed the recent 
history of political thinking, the relation of politics to psychology, the 
use of the quantitative method in political inquiry, the relation of 
politics to the study of environment and of biology, the organization of 
political prudence, and other kindred topics.”’ As the second edition is 
not materially altered, this remains the authoritative statement of the 
author’s plan. The new element in this second edition is a Preface which 
is described as supplementary, and intended “to point out some of the 
more striking tendencies in political research” since 1905. As the plan 
quoted above shows that the book is primarily a survey of methods and 
that the emphasis falls on social or statistical interests, Professor Merriam 
naturally feels that the more recent movements have justified his choice 
of topics. 
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It is a common place of modern writings that politics must be counted 
among the social sciences and that the study of human nature must play 
a large part. Hence individual and social psychology get a generous wel- 
come: statistics is employed to obtain a valuation of the more complex 
group or mass movements. In his account of these tendencies, Professor 
Merriam is very commendably cautious. He is aware that psychology, 
biology, and statistics have very decided limitations at present. He says, 
for example, “perhaps the day may come when the biologist can tell us 
definitely what is (potentially) in the original chromosomes and whether 
anything specifically political is there.’”’ The book will continue to be 
widely read as a manual of current tendencies, and the fact that its liberal 
attitude toward new influences does not lack critical reserve is a feature 
that will increase its value. 

G. S. Brett 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


COLERIDGE AS PHILOSOPHER. By John H. Muirhead. London: George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd.; New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 


This significant contribution to the history of English thought by the 
general editor of the ‘Library of Philosophy” is worthy of a secure place 
in that famous collection of philosophical works. No one could be better 
fitted by training and intellectual sympathy to present the philosophical 
ideas of Coleridge than Professor Muirhead. He deserves the hearty 
thanks of all who are interested in the development of English thought for 
this painstaking, illuminating, and very much needed study of a too long 
neglected figure. 

Professor Muirhead writes in his Preface that: 

The following study was undertaken in the conviction, gathered from a 
superficial acquaintance with Coleridge’s published works, that as a stage in the 
development of a national form of idealistic philosophy his ideas are far more 
important than has hitherto been realized either by the educated public, or by 
professed students of the subject. Closer study of them further convinced me 
that they formed in his mind a far more coherent body of philosophical thought 
than he has been anywhere credited with, and that to do fuller justice to this 
side of his multifarious and miraculous activity a more serious attempt than 
any with which I was acquainted required to be made to set them in relation to 
the state of philosophy at the time, and to the great revival of metaphysical 
study in England which the latter half of the nineteenth century was to wit- 
ness. 


To accomplish this task, a vast amount of manuscript material hitherto 
unpublished needed to be gone over with critical scrutiny. This has been 
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done and the result is the volume before us. After a preliminary chapter 
on Coleridge’s philosophical development, his leading ideas are set forth in 
seven chapters under the following titles: “Logic,” “Metaphysics,” 
“Philosophy of Nature,” “Moral Philosophy,” “Political Philosophy,” 
“Theory of Fine Art,” and “Philosophy of Religion.” Professor Muirhead 
has wisely chosen by means of numerous quotations to let Coleridge speak 
for himself. These excerpts are astonishingly vivid and interesting. They 
clearly show the native vigor and originality of his mind and they serve to 
correct the superficial view (which was that of the present reviewer be- 
fore reading this book) that Coleridge’s mind was essentially passive, 
merely recording a miscellaneous medley of ideas absorbed during his 
multifarious reading. It is now clear that Coleridge, however much he 
was indebted to others, particularly the Germans, stamped with his own 
not unclear thought all that passed through his own fertile mind. Par- 
ticularly in moral and political philosophy it can now be fairly said (as the 
author puts it) that Coleridge’s thought “marks a new achievement in 
English philosophy, anticipating much of the best thought of our own 
time as we have it in Green, Bosanquet and others.”’ 

The wealth of material gathered together in this study can here be 

only hinted at. Running through all of Coleridge’s thought, so Professor 
Muirhead discovers, is a central idea: 
.... that of the true meaning and place of individuality in the world both of 
nature and of man. In nature individuality is not to be looked for in any self- 
sustaining atom or cell, but in the extent to which a structure is able to reach out 
to and assimilate elements lying beyond the limits of its own space and time ex- 
istence, and thus to link itself with the whole to which it belongs, while at the 
same time rounding itself off into a self-maintaining unit within the larger 
sphere. Towards such individuality, expressing itself in ever higher forms, all 
nature moves, rising on stepping-stones, not of dead but of living selves, each 
reflecting at its own level and according to its own capacity the glories of the 
Whole. 

It is Professor Muirhead’s concluding judgment that “so far as the 
above is a correct statement of the central thought in his own system, he 
has the merit of first formulating the idea whose rise was in his own modest 
language to ‘coincide’ with the revolutions which have since taken place 
in all these departments and made our national life what it is today.” It 
is the expansion of this central theme which makes of Coleridge’s thought 
a link in the development of the great platonic tradition in English life, 
to the exposition of which Professor Muirhead has made such significant 
contributions. 

GEoRGE P. ADAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Spinoza on Gop. By Joseph Ratner. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930. 

Pp. xiv+88. 

Dr. Ratner offers here a monograph in Spinozistic textual criticism. His main 
purpose is to elucidate Spinoza’s meaning in the definitions and propositions in 
Part I of the Ethics by which Spinoza lays the foundations of his doctrine con- 
cerning the nature, and especially the unity, of God. He believes that, when 
these are properly interpreted, there is no fundamental contradiction in Spino- 
za’s doctrine and that the definitions and propositions were logically required 
to take the order chosen by their,author. 

These beliefs Dr. Ratner buttresses chiefly by insisting that substance and 
attribute in Spinoza do not refer to metaphysically distinct entities but are de- 
notatively equivalent, and by drawing a careful distinction between three 
meanings of substance, each corresponding to one of three meanings in which 
the terms idea and body are used. 

The conclusions reached appear very plausible. The chief difficulty with 
them, that remains with the present reviewer, is that, if they are correct, Spino- 
za’s presentation would have been clearer had he introduced his definition of 
God as substance, consisting of infinite attributes, only after the propositions 
in which substance is used in one of its two other senses. He does not hesitate 
to follow this procedure elsewhere in the Ethics. Also the reader may suspect 
that Dr. Ratner interprets the geometrical structure of the Ethics in too easy 


harmony with the beliefs of contemporary logisticians. 
E. A. Burtt 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF THE CHURCH. By W.R. Inge. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1930. Pp. 111. $1.00. 

This little book discusses the attitude and teaching of the Christian church 
regarding social and political questions which today are so pressing. For many 
people Dean Inge’s question is one of real importance: Can our religion give us 
any practical help in dealing with the problem of social betterment? The an- 
swer is contained in this brief sketch of the social teaching of the church in the 
past, and in what the writer believes should be its present attitude. Illuminat- 
ing comments are made on such questions as: Was the Founder of Christianity 
a revolutionary? Is socialism Christian, and Christianity socialist? What of 
early Christian communism? And why is communism so bitter against the 
Christian religion? 

Although there are suggestions of the author’s “gloominess,” the book is 
more remarkable for a sane and well-informed optimism. The church will make 
its supreme contribution to a better social order by doing its proper work of 
spiritual regeneration, and leaving economic and similar questions to the ex- 
perts. Although it is possible that Dean Inge divides them too sharply, no doubt 
the message of the church is moral and spiritual, not one of social reform. 
“As Christians our business is with the inside, not with the outside of the cup, 
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with the building up of character, not with the improvement of external condi- 
tions.’’ Granting that “every citizen has a duty to try to form an intelligent 
opinion on social questions, and a right to express that opinion and to persuade 
others to adopt it, ’Dean Inge nevertheless deplores the use of religion to serve 
the ends of class or party. That way lies secularization and loss of a dynamic 


to regenerate the world. 
D. OWENS 


In DEFENSE OF Macic; THE MEANING AND USE OF SYMBOL AND RITE. By 
Catharine Cook Smith. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, Dial Press, 1930. 
Pp. 152. Price, $2.50. 

This essay neither is nor pretends to be a complete survey of its field. Magic 
is defined here as “‘expressed in religious rite and symbol,” and “‘is the creation 
or renewal and deepening of the primary emotions which orient men towards 
the Irrational.” The irrational is that body of truth of which we have immedi- 
ate, intuitional knowledge and is not opposed to scientific truth but rather is 
complementary to it. This body of truth is to be approached and understood 
through ritual and symbol. The writer then proceeds to interpret the Corn 
Dance of the Hopi Indians, the quest of the Grail, Hindu ritual, Taoism, the 
conversion of Keats and Tolstoi, Yeats’s modern magic, and psychoanalysis 
in terms of emotional training and the power derived from “possessing through 
feeling, the Irrational, the ultimate mystery.” The authoress finds behaviorism 
an inadequate scientific method to investigate this field of the irrational. Stan- 
islavsky, the director of the Moscow Art Theater, is an example of the power to 
be derived through a proper, that is to say magical, approach to emotion. His 
actors instead of trying to portray the emotion, as was customary previously, 
attempted to live out the emotion. 

Primarily this essay is directed against the lack of proper emotional training 
in the Western world. “The danger of unregulated emotion is realized and we 
all deplore the mass of race feeling, the anti-Semitism and color prejudice that 
breaks out into lynching and Ku Klux Klan activities.” The remedy lies in a 
more adequate training of the emotions. How this is to be done is not very ap- 
parent and the problem is left finally to “the ever-fertile Womb of Life,” but 
the great magic and religious rituals of the world suggest the lines along which 
any solution will be reached. The book would more properly be entitled In 


Defense of Ritual. 
D. C. SmirH 


EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 1929. By I. L. Kandel (ed.). New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1930. Pp. xiv+5509. 

The series of educational yearbooks of the International Institute, under the 
editorship of Dr. Kandel, will undoubtedly take their place in the history of 
education alongside those of Barnard’s and Sadler’s. The present Yearbook, 
the sixth, is easily the best of the series. Instead of following the pattern of pre- 
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vious volumes, which contained descriptive accounts of the educational systems 
of every country of note in the world, this one is devoted to the consideration 
of a single problem—‘“The Philosophy Underlying National Systems of Educa- 
tion.” Persons of scholarship and judgment have been selected to write the 
sections for each country-—Sir M. E. Sadler, and Professor F. Clarke, England; 
Félix Pécaut, France; Aloys Fischer, Germany; E..Codignola, Italy; Kumaji 
Yoshida, Japan; and I. L. Kandel, United States. All the contributions are 
excellent, but the outstanding are those by Sadler, Clarke, and Kandel. Such 
excellent interpretations of the basic philosophies of the educational systems 
of England and the States are welcome indeed. 

Sadler’s theme, which runs,’with many variations, throughout the whole 
volume, is that, education is a corollary of a social order. Tracing the evolution 
of English education, he shows that it corresponds to the evolution of the social 
order of which it is a function. The chapter is splendidly done, but careful study 
is needed before the intricacies of the pattern become fully disclosed. Clarke’s 
more straightforward contribution, the work of a careful, philosophic historian, 
supplements Sadler’s, the two giving an interpretation that is as able as it is 
true. Kandel shows that, in the beginning, American education had a political 
and religious purpose underlying it. The change in spirit to a democratic lib- 
eralism, even to a somewhat spurious equalitarianism, can be traced to the 
frontier influence. The quotations from contemporary sources are apt and con- 
vincing and the argument is well sustained. 

Of the other contributions, space precludes any extended comment. Suffice 
it to say that one puts down the volume feeling that one has been living with 
seven earnest thinkers, who were not afraid to say the worst as well as the best 
about their respective systems of education. And, if it be true that education is 
a corollary of the social order, educational reforms are bound to be slow in mak- 
ing their appearance. The social order changes slowly. Educators must learn 


to exhibit the virtue of patience. 
PETER SANDIFORD 


Inp14’s OUTLOOK ON LIFE, THE WISDOM OF THE VEDAS. By Jagadish Chandra 
Chatterji. With an Introduction by John Dewey. New York: Kailas Press, 
1931. Pp. 75. Price, $1.50. 

This small volume contains all the essentials of the Hindu Weltanschauung. 

It is a masterpiece of synthesis. The discussion bears out what the title and the 

subtitle convey, namely, that the peculiar and singular view of Aryan India, 

while antedating in the Vedas the civilization of Northern Europe by centuries, 
is applicable and useful even today; it grew out of the breadth of human experi- 
ence. 

India’s outlook on life, as the learned Pandit shows, is morally oriented. 

The search for happiness is the prime motif of all ethical thinking. However, 

should morality lead to a real, not an imaginary, goal, then the structure of the 
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universe must be such as would furnish a basis for moral action, that is, be 
capable of fulfilling our hopes and expectations. The Western moral systems of 
ethics have tended gradually to discard metaphysics. Not so the Hindu system 
which, on that account, experiences no difficulty in reconciling morality with 
religion on the one hand and science on the other. And thus the first part of the 
book is devoted to an exposition of the structure of the universe as the Hindus 
have viewed it ever since the Vedic literature was remembered. ‘ 

Pandit Chatterji points out how the world as phenomenon is in essence 
movement which presupposes as a logical counterpart an abiding entity, the 
dtman, “the self,” or brahman, which is its universal aspect. The interrelation 
and interpenetration of the two—illusory, no doubt, as the diman is the 
only reality—in conjunction with the limiting factors, call into being the various 
phases of the material universe and life, as such, with its peculiar functions and 
directions. Social life and the evolution of mind and character, of course, are 
also products of this evolution. But since phenomenal nature does not satisfy 
our inherent demand for a reward of moral effort in terms of happiness, we 
have to turn to the eternal reality of the diman. And this turning back within 
is the method called Yoga. Knowledge of Yoga as well as knowledge of the 
phases and manifestations of the material universe is what constitutes the view 
of the world among Hindus. 

The presentation, however, in the present volume is one that surpasses by 
far all that has been written about the subject matter. It is the fruit of a life- 
time of research blended with a keen understanding of our Western problems 
in the social and physical sciences. The Hindu view is nowhere compromised 
but laid before the reader in such a lucid style and with such an amount of 
scholarship to back it up that its logic becomes exceedingly persuasive and ir- 
resistible. No better treatment could be given into the hands of any student of 
Hindu thought, whether beginner or well read, because, as John Dewey says 
in the Introduction, “it gives a much needed chart of bearings.” 

Kurt F. LEMECKER 


Tue St. Louis MovEMENT In PuitosopHy. Some Source MATERIAL. Ar- 
ranged and edited by Charles M. Perry. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press. Pp. 148. Price, $1.50. 

As the subtitle indicates, this publication contains material the chief value 
of which is that it is source matter relating to the St. Louis movement. The 
editor presents a brief summary of the movement. Letters and statements from 
friends and relatives of those who were personally acquainted with H. C. 
Brockmeyer, W. T. Harris, and Denton J. Snyder, the leaders of the movement, 
comprise the bulk of the publication, and the more interesting part of it. A 
Bibliography of the writings of these men, and a detailed Index complete the 


volume, which is bound in paper. 
C. M. KEARNY 
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MAIN CURRENTS IN THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE OF CONTEMPORARY GERMANY. 
By Camillo von Klenze. Stanford Pamphlets No. 1. Stanford University 
Press, 1930. Pp. 18. 

This pamphlet gives a short but very valuable interpretation of modern Ger- 
man culture. It shows, by means of a historical treatment, that the main prob- 
lem of contemporary Germany is to overcome the conflict between a one-sided 
idealism and a discouraging materialism. The desire is to awake critical respect 
for the actual and at the same time to transcend materialism by a new spiritual- 
ity. There is no place in such a tendency for philosophers like Spengler and 
Rudolf Steiner, however brilliant their systems may be. Professor von Klenze 
mentions Leopold Ziegler as especially representative of modern German cul- 


ture and Edgar J. Jung for his attitude toward parliamentarianism. 
B. LANDHEER 


A Mopern IntropuctTion To Locic. By L. S. Stebbing, Reader in Philosophy 
in the University of London. London: Methuen, 1930. Large 8vo. Pp. 505; 
Index. Price 15s. net. 

Miss Stebbing has made in this book a most valuable contribution to the 
study of logic. The majority of textbooks now used are out of date, in so far 
as they repeat the Aristotelian treatment of the subject; and the attempt of the 
Oxford school, under the influence of F. H. Bradley, only confused logic with 
metaphysics. Miss Stebbing, in a most interesting Preface and in her last chap- 
ter, reviews the attempts made to escape from the Aristotelian tradition; and 
she points out how the Pragmatists succeeded in adding to our knowledge of 
“the art of thinking” without contributing anything to the science of logic. 
Miss Stebbing herself belongs to the school which identifies logic with pure 
mathematics and sets great value upon symbols in logic. But her book includes 
discussions of all the problems usually referred to in examinations on logic, so 
that it is both a textbook for students in universities and a theory of logic which 
will be useful to all who are concerned with the moral sciences. The chapters on 
scientific methods should be read by all students of the physical sciences as 
well; particularly the chapter on causality would prevent certain common er- 


rors made by leading writers on scientific subjects. 
C. D. Burns 


Locic AND NATURE. By Marie Collins Swabey, Ph.D. New York: New York 

University Press, 1930. Pp. ix+384. 

This essay in metaphysics is suggestive perhaps chiefly as an intimation of 
the kind of product which the philosophic world may anticipate from the “‘meet- 
ing of extremes” that interested Bosanquet a decade ago. As against the prag- 
matic naturalism and emergent evolutionism current today Professor Swabey 
defends the rationalistic thesis that nature is a logical structure throughout, its 
content being controlled and in part even supplied by considerations of rational 
form. On the side of logical theory, the chief source of the position seems to be 
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the idealistic lineage from Hegel to Bosanquet; on the side of cosmology, the 
author has most in common with a realist like Holt; on problems involving both 
logic and metaphysics, such as the problem of truth, her position offers frequent 
reminders of early rationalists like Spinoza. 

The book is fluently written and some of its specific discussions and happily 
phrased summaries throw provocative light on the topics treated; this is es- 
pecially the case in the chapters on ‘The General Nature of Reason” and “The 
Universe and Universals.” It must be confessed, however, that the reader is 
tantalized by a looseness and scatter in the movement of thought; it is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to say at the end of several chapters just what the net out- 
come of the argument is. This is partly due to the author’s frequent failure to 
orient the reader on important ambiguous terms. Throughout the chapter on 
truth, for example, it is not clear whether truth is thought of as a property of 
judgments, or of objects, or is, perhaps, rather than either of these, a luminous 
ideal of rational clarity. 

Few original tracks in the woods of metaphysics are made here, but it is 
well to have the case for extreme rationalism before us again in such readable 


form. 
E. A. Burtt 


THE NATURE OF Knowinec. By R. I. Aaron. London: Williams & Norgate, 

Ltd., 1930. Pp. 154. 

In this compact and well-organized book the author presents an analysis and 
description of the process and experience of “knowing.” Mr. Aaron rejects the 
commonly held view that sensing is a form of cognition. Sensory experience 
contains a cognitional element but as such is not knowing. On the positive side, 
knowing is defined as an “intuitive apprehension” of the real. Knowing is iden- 
tical in all forms of cognitive experience, discursive or immediate. And the ulti- 
mate criterion of knowing as such rests in immediate conviction or certainty. 

Aside from its compactness, and vigor, the volume has the added merit that 
the argument is developed in relative independence of historical material. This 
contributes materially to its clarity and continuity. Whether one agrees with 
Mr. Aaron’s convictions or not, the book cannot fail to interest those who have 


been stung by the epistemological bee. 
GEORGE GENTRY 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WHOLE Man. By L. P. Jacks. New York: Harper & 

Bros., 1931. Pp. 155. Price, $1.75. 

This small volume of essays and addresses by the editor of the Hibbert 
Journal is announced as a sequel-to the same author’s earlier Inner Sentinel. 
It contains nothing that is either startling or profound; but much that is both 
wise and human. Dr. Jacks has always been one for whom philosophy is primarily 
a way of life. ““Much of my life has been spent in the study of philosophy... . 
but it was not until comparatively late in these studies that I made a discovery 
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.... that it flashed upon me with the force of a revelation that all philosophies 
and sciences . . . . were injunctions to live in a certain way and avoid living 
in other ways.” For those of us who can take our philosophy in this way, this 
Education of the Whole Man offers several hours’ pleasant reading. The author is 
an educator of many years’ experience, on the eve of retirement as principal of 
Manchester New College, Oxford. The dozen or so essays which are here brought 
together, on “‘Disguised Imperatives,” on “Education as the Key Industry of 
Civilization,’ on “The Science and Art of Leisure,” on “‘Coeducation of Mind 
and Body,” on “The Beginnings of Self-control,” on “Education and Sex,” on 
“Democracy and Culture,” and so forth, may be recommended to all who share 


Dr. Jacks’s genial philosophy of life. 
ALBUREY CASTELL 


Le CaTHOoLocismE. By Georges Goyau. LE JupaismE. By Julien Weill. (‘Les 
Religions” Series.) Paris: Librairie Alcan, 1931. Pp. viiit3o1, and 241. 
Price, Fr. 75 each. 

Mr. Goyau, well-known author on religious subjects, tries to give in his book- 
let a description of the Catholic Church in her threefold function as “‘définatrice 
de la foi, dispensatrice de la grace et légistatrice des vies individuelles et de ia 
vie sociale” (Introduction, p. viii). This survey is based on the Scriptures and 
on the official documents of the Church. The “‘nihil obstat’”’ at the beginning 
proves that the book is written in the spirit of a faithful and obedient servant 
of the Church. According to this, it is more from the theological than the philo- 
sophical point of view. As it is well written, it provides a vivid and worth-while 
picture of Catholicism. 

To write a history of Judaism is more difficult than to describe any other re- 
ligion, as one has to deal not only with a religious development, but also with 
the history of a nation. 

. Julien Weill considers as belonging to Judaism “‘tous les fils d’Israel, qui 
éprouvent encore la force, la douceur, ou la vertu de certains liens moreaux et 
sentimentaux” (Introduction, p. 7). It would be more accurate to his idea to 
speak in this regard about “‘judaicité,”’ reserving the word “‘judaisme” for the 
smaller religious unit. After a short description of the ancient history of Hebra- 
ism, Mr. Weill limits himself mainly to the definition and synthesis of the ele- 
ments dominating its later development. Historically the emancipation of 
Judaism in the eighteenth century is the fact receiving the greatest attention 


from the author. 
B. LANDHEER 


ROTTERDAM 


Tue Nature or Knowine. By R. I. Aaron. London: Williams & Norgate, 
1930. Pp. 154. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 
This interesting and avowedly descriptive essay concludes that knowing is an 
act of intuition—an immediate and infallible apprehension of the real. But the 
knowledge we possess is rarely perfect. Indeed, apart from a grasp of the jejune 
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laws of thought and a direct intuition that the conclusion of the syllogism is di- 
rectly implied in its premises (premises of whose truth we are admittedly not 
assured), there seems little that is beyond the possibility of error. Conviction, 
the sole criterion, is unreliable and so we are left with the consolation that knowl- 
edge is infallible if it does occur. 

But could we expect more if we are determined to find an independent real 
world? And are we not in danger of seeking to know outside of knowledge? 
Perhaps Dr. Aaron has avoided that difficulty since he recognizes cognitive ex- 
perience to be very wide and only by his dialectic refuses to allow that we know 
by any other part of that experience than by knowing itself. But is he so very 
sure that we must know beyond all shadow of doubt? And why, for example, 
since there is a wreckage of scientific not less than of naive opinion, should we 
trust “the scientist”? I see no reason unless our author will explain how the 
scientific opinion comes to be “‘better grounded.” 

And this means I suspect that in his eagerness to improve Bergson by Plato, 
he has forgotten he is describing. Water boils at 100° C. but not at any or at no 
pressure; and if the wall appears simultaneously red, brown, and gray to three 
observers must we not include the appropriate physico-physiological conditions 
as part and parcel of our knowing instead of rejecting them on a theory that if 
we know what is true everywhere and always? Surely if knowledge is sufficient 
there is an end. 

When we have seen “the Devon coast” and have corrected it to “a cloud,” 
we do not then correct the cloud to something else and so on forever. And 
knowledge must be there because there is no seeing without meaning and, if this 
is the case, it might prove even better than Dr. Aaron has done that knowledge 
is one and the same throughout and it may take us, in descriptive work, to 
consider that cardinal sufficiency of knowledge—whether we see and know only 
the flowers of the field, or the bloodless categories that are so much in dispute, 
or whether we will, with Dr. Aaron, follow Ferrier in building from knowledge to 


God. 
E. F. Metrrick 


THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF Man. By G. Spiller. London: Williams & Nor- 
gate, 1931. Large 8vo., pp. 383, Index. Price, 15s. net. 

This is a naturalistic account of the development of men from origins among 
animals. It depends upon the general ideas of evolutionary biology, which origi- 
nated in Darwin’s Origin of Species. The author follows the Spencerian tradi- 
tion in his description of the tool-using habits of men. The capacity which men 
have of learning from their ancestors is said to distinguish them from other kinds 
of animals, and the author is mainly concerned to show that the biological origins 
of men do not make it reasonable to suppose that there are biological limits to 
men’s moral development. The connection of men with animals seems to some 
to prevent a fundamental distinction being made between men and animals. 
The “potential nobility or grandeur” of men may indeed have some connection 
with their glands or their muscles; but the difficulty, if there is a difficulty, is 
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not biological. Mr. Spiller does not deal with philosophical problems such as the 
character of the biological categories which he accepts, but these categories are 
obviously not fundamental. Science is, no doubt, more adequate to our needs 
now than it was ten thousand years ago, but it does not approach any nearer to 
an explanation of what can be explained. Art and religion can hardly be under- 
stood in biological terms. ; 

Indeed, it is difficult to believe that the “nature” of man can be analyzed 
without reference to the fact that it is a man who is doing the analysis. However, 
if we exclude reference to the work of Whitehead or Dewey or Husserl, it is possi- 
ble to give an account of what is supposed to have happened without suffering 
from the suspicion that the account is a fairy tale. As for the actual account here 
given, Mr. Spiller believes that there is “moral progress in warfare,” for ex- 
ample, because of the Geneva Conventions; and, no doubt, men may become 
better and better. For some reason, it seems to give satisfaction to biologists to 
believe that their descendants will have fewer or better diseases, just as in earlier 
times it gave satisfaction to believe in another world in which the defects of 


this world did not exist. 
Cc. D. B. 


LA OPINION UNIVERSAL SOBRE LA DOCTRINA ESTRADA. Mexico City: Publica- 
tions of the Instituto Americano de Derecho y Legislacion Comparada, 1931. 
Pp. 253. 

Mexico’s decision, announced by her Foreign Minister, Don G. Estrada, in 
1930, to cut the Gordian knot of “recognition’”’ of new governments by making 
such recognition automatic is here enthusiastically explained and lauded by 
sixty-three jurists, journalists, and other givers of opinion.. The Estrada Doc- 
trine is the precise reverse of such practice as that of Metternich, and would re- 
move the alternative—recognition or non-recognition—just because it implies 
interference with the internal affairs of the state which seeks recognition, par- 
ticularly if it be small and weak. Mexico herself knows what it is to have to 
“buy” recognition politically, or even economically speaking, and her lead is 
obviously intended chiefly for the ‘colossus of the North.” Mexico, by the 
Estrada Doctrine, gives full recognition to the modern “right of revolution”; 
though of course she may at any time sever diplomatic relations with a given 
country it will only be upon provocation, and explicitly, never in the ambiguous 
form involved in modern practice where, as in the various conditional recogni- 
tions of the Soviets, legal scholasticism and casuistry reach a maximum. 

H. R. MacCattum 


CICERONE E L’ETICA STOICA NEL III LiBRO:DEL “DE FintBus.” By F. Mosca- 
rini. Rome: Publications of the School of Philosophy of the University of 
Rome, 1930. Pp. 50. 

The authoress convicts Cicero of incompetence, of a superficial knowledge of 
his subject, of an excessive taste for rhetoric and symmetry, and of eclecticism; 
charges with which we may agree. 


H. R. MacCattum 
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LO SVOLGIMENTO DEL PENSIERO DI G. DE MatstTrE. By G. Candeloro. Rome: 
Publications of the School of Philosophy of the University of Rome. Pp. 61. 
Price, L. 10. 

A clear and interesting sketch of De Maistre, showing the continuity of his 
thought from his Masonic period, before the Revolution, to his later Theocratic 
traditionalism, with the Catholic Church playing the part of superstate. His 
general desire to rehabilitate the irrational leads him back in a curious way to 
beliefs characteristic of the primitive mind, e.g., the “savage” belief in the ma- 
leficence of the written word, whether constitution or even Scripture (“Leibniz 
and his servant-maid read the same words’’). Interesting suggestions are thrown 
out as to the importance of De Maistre for thinkers of diametrically opposed 


schools from Comte to Baudelaire. 
H. R. MacCatium 


IL PROBLEMA TEOLOGICO COME FILOSOFIA. By Pantaleo Carabellese. Rome: 
Publications of the School of Philosophy of the University of Rome. Pp. 199. 
Price, L. 30. 

Being as Being is the Thing-in-itself, and this in turn is God. Such in brief 
is the thesis of this book which, in terminology, in crampedness of thought and 
obscurity and repetitiousness of expression, belongs, with certain other German- 
inspired Italian works, to the period of post-Kantian idealism rather than to the 
present. A single specimen may suffice: 

“Being in itself, which we have discovered to be the pure object itself just 
because it is absolute, presents itself to us for that very reason as the Idea. An 
Idea, hence, which constitutes in-itself-ness in the concrete. It is thus the in- 
itself of all otherness, and of all real products thereof... . . The Idea must then 
be that unifying something, and hence that absolutely One which we saw must 
be the thing-in-itself when we discovered its essence as pure objectivity.” 

People, from time to time, ask for a definition of metaphysics. Here is Signor 
Carabellese’s: ‘Metaphysics is the theoretical activity of transcendence in the 


immanence of the Absolute.” 
H. R. MacCattum 


S. AGOSTINO: PUBBLICAZIONE COMMEMORATIVA DEL XV CENTENARIO DELLA 
SUA MORTE. (Supplement to Vol. XXIII of the Rivista di Filosofia Neo- 
Scolastica.) Milan: 1931. Pp. 510. Price, L. 50. 

This volume, introduced by the Pope’s Encyclical, Ad Salutem Humani 
Generis, presents the diversity and unevenness characteristic of such compila- 
tions. Of the nineteen articles by various authors, the reviewer would select the 
following for mention in this brief note: P. Rossi, professor of cosmology, on 
Augustine’s views concerning the cyclical evolution of the universe; M. Casotti, 
writing on the De Magistro, felicitously combines pedagogy and epistemology 
in a brief discussion of the De Magistro; R. Amerio discusses the Augustinian 
“cogito” and its criteriological improvement at the hands of Campanella; P. S. 
Vismara and U. Padovani, in separate articles on the “City of God,” reach the 
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same conclusion that it is theology and not philosophy of history, the former 
having also much of interest to say about Vico; there is an exposition of Augus- 
tine’s doctrine concerning mendacity by P. Oddone, S.J., M. Roberti, professor 
of history of law, writes on the relations between Roman and patristic law as 
illustrated in Augustine; C. Calcaterra, in a lengthy contribution, studies the 
influence of St. Augustine upon Dante and Petrarch. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting of all is F. Olgiati’s article on the anti-Augustinianism of Jansen, in which 
the passivism of the author of the Augustinus is contrasted with the activism 


of Augustine himself. 
H. R. MacCattum 


YouTH AND Power: A Socrat APPROACH TO SOME Economic PRoBLEMS. By 
C. R. Fay. London: Longmans, 1931. Large 8vo, pp. 292, Index. Price, 
tos. 6d. net. 

This is a series of essays on contemporary social conditions. The subjects are 
“The Outlook of Youth,” “Types of Power,” ‘Public Ownership of Electric 
Power,” “The Peopling of a New Land,” and the “Psychology of Social Re- 
volt.”’ All these are subjects of great importance in the study of social life, and 
Mr. Fay reviews them with great skill. His impressions are the results of living 
in Canada from 1921 to 1929 with frequent long visits to England. The current 
controversies as to economic collapse and a rising standard of life are vividly 
realized, and many acute comments are made upon the “doctrine of high wages.” 
The author laughs at gospels. But.the principle of criticism, which may be im- 
plied in his comments, is not made clear. The different views expressed are not 
drawn together so that the reader grasps the point of view. The subtitle of the 
book on the title-page is “The Diversions of an Economist’’: and it is certainly 
useful to laugh at the peculiarities of our contemporary social customs and be- 
liefs. But it is not characteristic of ““Youth” to have a vague good will and no 


definite purpose or policy. 
Cc. D. B. 


BRITAIN AND WoRLD TRADE. By A. Loveday. London: Longmans, 1931. Large 
8vo, pp. 229. Price, ros. 6d. net. 

The title of this book does less than justice to its importance and interest for 
all students of social life. Mr. Loveday. is a member of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations; and he sees the movement in the world as a whole toward a 
new form of civilization. In his introduction he says that we cannot hope to 
find a solution of fundamental economic problems until we “decide upon what 
social or ethical principles” we desire to act. He is not concerned with such 
principles: but he states very cogently the conditions within which any such 
principles must operate in the modern world. In particular the changes in ‘‘con- 
sumption,” in taste and social standards are most important for all students of 
ethics. The book does not deal with Great Britain only—but some of the chap- 
ters analyze the British situation as a particular example of the crisis in economic 
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life today. No student of political theory or of international affairs can afford to 
neglect this book. Except for the last chapter, which is on the measurement of 
tariffs, moral issues are implied in the economic discussion; and the whole argu- 
ment is relevant for any country. The chapter on current tendencies, entitled 
“Quo Vadimus?”’ is especially valuable. 

C.D. B. 


HEALTH AND SocIAL EvotuTion. By Sir George Newman. London: Allen & 

Unwin, 1931. 8vo, pp. 200, Index. Price, 4s. 6d. net. 

The importance of this book for students of social life is in the connection, 
explained by the author, between social organization and the application of sci- 
entific knowledge. The increased knowledge of the nature of disease was one 
cause of improved health, but the other, no less important cause, was the in- 
creased capacity to act together in public affairs, which has been developed in 
Great Britain since the eighteenth century. Sir George Newman gives the names 
of non-British scientists, to whom is due the knowledge of disease, but he does 
not refer to non-British advances in social organization. It may be true that the 
social political improvements in Great Britain during the past century are re- 
markable. Social customs, however, have changed very radically elsewhere also, 
and the advances made, for example, in Germany indicate some conditions for 
the improvement in health which are not so obviously to be found in Great 
Britain. The argument, although based upon British experience, is applicable 
to a wider field. It should form part of the study of all social organization to 
discover how far the forms of industry or government have increased vitality 
and lengthened life. For such a study Sir George Newman’s book is of the great- 


est value. 
C..DzB: 


Cosmic ProBiEMs: AN EssAy ON SPECULATIVE PHILosopHy. By J. S. Macken- 
zie. London: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 122. Price, 6s. net. 

This small book with its vast scope may easily come into the wrong hands— 
reaching those who would lazily take its conclusions as final rather than as sug- 
gestions and incentives to follow in greater detail current speculation on such 
topics as God, value, time-space, freedom, and immortality. Whether pleased 
or not with Dr. Mackenzie’s own Hegelianistic views, few students will fail to 


be thankful to their guide. 
E. F. METrTRIcK 


THE FALL oF CHRISTIANITY: A STUDY OF CHRISTIANITY, THE STATE AND WAR. 
By G. J. Heering. Translated by J. W. Thompson. London: Allen & Un- 
win, 1930. Pp. 288. Price, ros. 6d. net. 

De Zondeval van het Christendom, by Professor Heering of the Remonstrant 

Seminary at the University of Leyden, appeared in 1928, has been translated 

into German, and now comes this excellent English version. 
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To the massed appeal of the book to the Christian conscience it is almost im- 
possible to do justice. Dr. Heering has brooded over what he believes to be the 
essential crime of war against humanity, over its sin against God, over the im- 
potence of the churches to avert, shorten, or even modify the late European war, 
and here is the outcome. 

If war is wrong, as it was to Christians till church and state were allied in 
Constantine, till Augustine was confronted with invading Goths and Vandals, 
and if war means all that terrible abrogation of morality that is chronicled in the 
fourth chapter of this book, what must the Christian do? Must he not reject the 
theologians and jurists and philosophers who would persuade him to the con- 
trary, spurn that close alliance of church and state which binds the church to 
sectional interests, and stand for entire trust in God without even so much as 
keeping the powder dry? 

- Such, if a little hesitant at the end, is the author’s message to the churches 


today. 
E. F. METTRICK 


DEMOCRACY AND RELIGION. By G. von Schultze Gaevernitz. London: Allen 

& Unwin, 1930. Pp. 96. Price, cloth 2s. 6d., paper 1s. 6d. 

This “Swarthmore Lecture” by the professor of political science in Freiburg 
argues, with a wealth of learning for so short a tract, that Quakerism is essen- 
tially democratic on the basis of the mystic inner-light which shines in all men 
and that the state should assume the means to freedom. It is ‘a tract well worth 
reading, though the history is rather strained to the author’s way of thinking 
and though it is not beyond dispute that democracy stands or falls by a par- 


ticular theology. : 
E. F. METTRICK 


Morats FOR Moperns. By Elmer Davis. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 

Co., 1930. Pp. 321. Price, $2.00. 

Mr. Davis has written a group of eleven short stories each of which deals with 
sexual relationship. The stories are written with extreme cleverness; and few 
readers, having begun, will lay the book down. The book should not all be read 
at once, however—because the stories are weighty, being novels in short-story 
compass. 

The author’s eternal emphasis on the empirical attitude toward sex is per- 
haps a bit overdone. He inclines toward satire, refusing to recognize the tragedy 
lurking behind the pictures he draws. It is conceivabie that ethics would be as 
well off if Mr. Davis would stay with his illuminating articles on politics or with 


his dramatic criticisms. 
A. CASTELL 


MUTUAL SERVICE AND CO-OPERATION. By Charles T. Sprading. Los Angeles: 
The Libertarian Publishing Co., 1930. Pp. 127. Price, $1.00. 
A lay discussion weaving together selected material, rather indiscriminately, 
from the fields of biology, psychology, and economic theory and practice in the 
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construction and support of a social philosophy which the author calls “mutual- 
ism.”’ The kind of social reconstruction he has in mind is mirrored in those re- 
cent efforts in mutual service suggested by such co-operative organizations as 
marketing, insurance, building and loan, apartment ownership, etc. 

VERGILIUS FERM 


THE SERMON ON THE Mount. By Clovis G. Chappell. London: Williams & 

Norgate, 1930. Pp. 227. Price, 5s. 

Seventeen sermons, hortatory and devotional in character, but not specially 
profound. From a pulpit and through a magnetic personality undoubtedly these 
discourses are effective; in print there is an air of cold-storage about them. 

VERGILIUS FERM 


THE PsyCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO REALITY. By Francis Aveling. London: 

University of London Press, 1929. Pp. xi+251. 

By observing and analyzing knowledge as it presents itself in the experience 
of the self, the author attempts to discover the nature and validity of our knowl- 
edge of reality. The main points in his description of knowledge are as follows. 
In all knowledge there is an immediate awareness of the self as knowing; and in 
voluntary action there is an immediate awareness of the self as willing and as 
bringing about action. Though experienced knowledge may be divided into 
perceptions and concepts or abstractions, both percepts and concepts lie within 
experience, not touching external reality. Though within experience we do not 
grasp external reality, we nevertheless, in our awareness of the self, touch and 
intermingle with reality. Since, given an item and a relation, the human mind 
is capable of thinking a correlated item, we are able, by adding appropriate re- 
lations to the reality found in the self, to think external reality. So far we have 
merely an abstraction; but awareness of the self as causing voluntary action pre- 
sents us with a living experience of causality; from this experience we can derive 
by abstraction an idea of the relation of causality; if we consider the idea of 
causality in connection with experiences which are thrust upon us, then we shall 
have reason to believe that our idea of external reality points to an actual reality 
which is the cause or causes of our experience. Such, in crude outline, are the 
most striking results of the author’s analysis. Among various interesting dis- 
cussions not indicated in the foregoing summary are the description of the proc- 
ess of abstraction and the account of the nature of truth. 

CHARNER M., PERRY 


ArcuHIv FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILosopHig. Edited by Arthur Stein (Bern). 

Berlin: Carl Heymanns Verlage, 1931. Bd. XL, Heft 1, pp. 172. 

The Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie is published three times a year and, 
as the title indicates, is devoted to the history of philosophy. The editor and his 
collaborators (among whom are E. Cassirer, A. Dyroff, G. Dawes Hicks, K. 
Joél, Alex. Koyré, W. Lutoslawski) feel that the history of Philosophy has been 
neglected and that it needs more attention. And since there is a want of informa- 
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tion on what is being done in this field in the various countries, they will have 
reports at various times on the literature on the history of philosophy. The coun- 
tries from which reports will be forthcoming are: America, Germany, France, 
Italy, Japan, Poland, Rumania, Russia and the Ukraine, the Scandinavian 
countries, and Czechoslovakia. 

The present number contains the following articles: ‘Geschichte und System 
der Philosophie,” H. Rickert, Heidelberg; ‘““Der pidagogische Gedanke in Pla- 
tons Héhlengleichnis,”’ E. Hoffmann, Heidelberg; ‘Die ‘materia primordialis’ 
in der Schule von Chartres,”’ H. Flatten, Kéln; “Die kosmische Anthropologie 
des Bovillus,” B. Groethuysen, Berlin; “Hegels Aesthetik als system des Klas- 
sizismus,” H. Kuhn, Berlin; “Kuno Fischer und Karl Rosenkranz,’’ H. Glock- 
ner, Heidelberg. In addition to these splendid articles, there are the 1930 reports 
on the literature dealing with: (1) (chiefly) patristic philosophy for Germany, 
A. Dyroff, Bonn; (2) ancient philosophy for England, G. Dawes Hicks, London; 
(3) ancient philosophy for Italy, Guido Calogero, Rome. Germany lists the 
greatest number of publications. Under notices appear two in memoriams—one 
in honor of Paul Hensel by F. Medicus, Ziirich; the other on Benno Erdmann by 
Else Wentscher, Bonn;-and the announcement that the Moses Mendelsohn- 
Stiftung offers a prize of RM. 5,000 for the best treatise on “Die Aufklarungs- 
philosophie im geistigen Leben Berlins.”” Then follow brief reviews and notices 


of recent publications of books and articles. 
ApaM ALLES 


CHARACTER THROUGH CREATIVE EXPERIENCE. By William C. Bower. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. xiii+-276. Price, $2.50. 
This is one of a series of “Handbooks of Ethics and Religion” issued under the 

“University of Chicago Publications in Religious Education.” The author 
points out in the Preface that recent education has turned from exclusive con- 
centration on the techniques, machinery, and administration to the perennial 
problems of aims and objectives. He defines the aim of education as character 
building through creative experience. The phrase “creative experience” is sup- 
posed to distinguish the modern ideal and technique from education as instruc- 
tion or from education as training. Since personality consists of the integration 
of behavior patterns, and is achieved through experience, it follows that char- 
acter building must utilize the experiences of the learner and the concepts that 
grow normally out of these experiences. The author quite properly insists that 
personality must not be regarded merely as a complicated set of physical mech- 
anisms but must be described in terms of intelligence, purpose, and value. The 
nature of motivation, aesthetic appreciation, and religion are elucidated from 
this pragmatic-behavioristic point of view, and woven into the author’s scheme 
of character education. ; 

The general background of the book seems eminently sound, but as a book 
in the field of education it has three faults. It has not thoroughly assimilated to 
the special field of education the highly generalized concepts and results of the 
psychology and philosophy on which it is based. That is, it lacks that intimate, 
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vivid touch that would come from fixing the eye primarily on classroom and 
playground. Rather it is reminiscent of laboratory, lecture, and textbook. Then, 
also, it employs a concept of scientific psychology and of scientific education 
which those subjects are happily outgrowing. He speaks, for example of “re- 
sourceful teachers who conceive their task in engineering terms.”’” Why engineer- 
ing? Because it once was thought that social science must be patterned on the 
physical sciences. He describes an ‘‘instrument’’ for the analysis of social rela- 
tions consisting of four compartments over which is placed a “‘crosshatch” and 
above this five moveable “‘screens.”” One feels like suggesting that he add a belt 
and pulley and connect it to a gasoline engine. What the instrument amounts to, 
of course, is an analysis by division and cross division. 

Lastly, may I very mildly protest against the somewhat stilted academic 
language which results from the needless repetition of such phrases as ‘“‘ongoing 
(or going) process,” “forward movement,” “static,” “dynamic,” “creative ex- 
perience,” etc. Compared with this language the Hegelian lingo of a generation 


ago was lucid, precise, and powerful. 
E. T. MITCHELL 


HisTorrE DU SAINT-SIMONISME (1825-1864). By Sébastien Charléty. Paris: 

Paul Hartmann, 1931. Pp. 386. 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1896. If it had been written in 
post-Freudian times, one might very well wonder whether even the academic 
sobriety of Professor Charléty could have resisted the temptation to talk in 
terms of psychoanalysis. For the Saint-Simonians lend themselves all too easily 
to pseudo-Freudian jargon. Saint-Simon felt himself called to contribute to 
philosophy what his ancestor, Charlemagne, had contributed to politics. The 
principle apostle, Enfantin, felt himself a Paul to this new Messiah, when indeed 
he did not think of himself as the Messiah. And so Saint-Simonism, which had 
begun by being a positivist interpretation of human affairs, became a ritual and 
a credo. 

M. Charléty’s book is principally a biography of Pére Enfantin, who founded 
the Saint-Simonian creed. He shows how little the religious ideas of Enfantin 
derived from Saint-Simon and is tolerantly amused by Enfantin’s idea of the 
Messie Homme et Femme—the holy pair who would cure the ills of man both in 
the state and in the family. 

This conception caused the first serious schisms among the Saint-Simonians 
and eventually led to charges of immorality that caused the imprisonment of the 
Pére and some of his disciples. Against these charges of immorality, the author 
defends the sect. But the imprisonment brought about a brief retirement of the 
faithful from secular life that was followed by a transfer to Egypt of a few Saint- 
Simonians and their Pére, and later to Algeria of the Pére alone. 

Practical means of promoting the brotherhood of man suggested themselves 
in this exile. On his return to Paris, Enfantin devoted attention to the P.-L.-M. 
railway and the Suez canal. The building of both of these links with the Orient 
were in no small part attributable to him. Other material schemes engaged him, 
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but, to the end of his life, he never forgot his Saint-Simonism, and a handful of 
followers remained constant and devout. 

This kindly life could perhaps have been told with greater satisfaction for a 
sophisticated reader if the author in his revised edition had chosen to tell us 
about his subjects’ subconscious. Instead he has evaluated the evidence and 
presented a clear-cut and unadorned tale of a curious but lovable soul. Those 


who care for that sort of thing can add whatever complexes suit their tastes. 
Louis R. GOTTSCHALK 


THE PsycHoLoGy oF CLoTHEs. By J. C. Filiigel, B.A., D.Sc. London: The 

Hogarth Press, 1930. Pp. 257. Price, 21s. 

Like most other studies, psychoanalysis had its origin in a practical problem. 
Unlike many other branches of inquiry, however, it has retained this character 
of an essentially applied science throughout its eventful, if brief, history; thereby 
it distinguishes itself in particular from what is often called by contrast academic 
psychology, which, with certain obvious exceptions, is today treating its prob- 
lems from a predominantly theoretical point of view. This psychoanalytic bias 
toward practicality is followed by Professor Fliigel’s study, the second work of 
the author to appear in the important “International Psychoanalytical Li- 
brary.” The intensely practical problem of the psychology of clothes is readily 
amenable to psychoanalytic treatment. Modesty and display, for instance, 
those irreconcilable contenders for the control of clothing, are deep rooted in 
the unconscious human motives upon the working of which the Freudian psy- 
chology has thrown so much light. Thus, the disgust which is inspired so com- 
monly by the over- or under-dress of others is neatly explained along Freudian 
lines as a typical conscious reaction against unconscious desire. Similarly, the 
Freudian principles are used to explain the various kinds of “dressers” —the “re- 
bellious” type, comprising the “‘back to nature” enthusiast, rationalizes certain 
unconscious motives making for exhibitionism, while the “duty” type, including 
those who choose the severe and uncomfortable class of garment, is obeying the 
super-ego, and so on. Throughout the book, indeed, the psychoanalytic formu- 
lae are employed interestingly and in many cases fruitfully, although the con- 
servatively minded will perhaps reserve judgment on some of the applications. 

An interesting chapter on “Fashion” deals with what may be called the social 
psychology of clothes. Dr. Fliigel points out the intimate relation between mode 
in dress and the general spirit of the age. The rapid modern changes in women’s 
clothing are due, he thinks, to the protean intolerance of the past so character- 
istic of these times and, it may be added, of the North American continent. 
Men’s clothes are by contrast more stable because they partake of the nature of 
a “uniform,” designed to eliminate competition between individuals and classes. 
Since Jack has become as good as his master, the master has foregone the ad- 
vantage that fine feathers can give—although he has, perhaps, in Freudian 
terms, “compensated”’ by insisting that his women folk shall be well ‘dolled up.” 
This foregoing by men of the sartorial advantage once at their disposal, Fliigel 
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calls the “Great Renunciation,” and traces its origins to the days of the French 
Revolution. A similar revolt against sartorial class distinction may perhaps be 
seen in present-day Russia. 

The author has collected a mass of highly important material on the psy- 
chology of dress, and has demonstrated once more the fertility of the psycho- 
analytic approach. Those who are interested in this intimate aspect of the 
human mores will find here a fascinating, if somewhat difficult, book. 

GEORGE HUMPHREY 


AXEL’s CASTLE: A STUDY IN THE IMAGINATIVE LITERATURE OF 1870-1930. By 

Edmund Wilson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 312. 

Although this is a work of literary criticism, dealing with Yeats, Eliot, Joyce, 
Valéry, Proust, Rimbaud, and Gertrude Stein, it has strong claims upon all who 
are interested in the general intellectual development of contemporary Europe. 
The writers chosen by Mr. Wilson are representative of the symbolist move- 
ment in literature, a movement which he defines (pp. 21-22) ‘“‘as an attempt by 
carefully studied means—a complicated association of ideas represented by a 
medley of metaphors—to communicate unique personal feelings.” He points out 
how, in the post-war revulsion from the social idealism of Rolland, Shaw, Wells, 
and others, ‘the Western mind became peculiarly hospitable to a literature in- 
different to action and unconcerned with the group”’ (p. 286). More clearly than 
any previous critic writing in English he relates symbolism with aspects of con- 
temporary thought; concerning Proust’s method, for example, he says (p. 158) 
“as in the universe of Whitehead the ‘events’ which may be taken arbitrarily as 
infinitely small or infinitely comprehensive make up an organic structure in 
which all are interdependent, each involving every other and the whole.” Sensi- 
tive as he is to the values with which the symbolists have enriched literature, he 
believes “the time is at hand when these writers who have largely dominated 
the literary world of the decade 1920-30, though we shall continue to admire 
them as masters will no longer serve us as guides” (p. 292). Whatever course the 
literature of the immediate future will follow—and if Mr. Wilson is chary of 
prophecy here, readers of the New Republic already know that his expectation 
and preference is for a literature which, without slighting the abnormal or the 
subconscious, is mainly concerned with the realistic representation of social and 
intellectual relations—it will.owe to symbolism a closer grip upon the more rec- 
ondite mental processes, a sharper discrimination of individual traits, and a 
more supple and adjustable idiom and structure both in verse and in prose. 

E. K. Brown 


HUMANISM AND SCIENCE. By C. J. Keyser. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1930. Pp. 243. $3.00. 
Mr. Keyser’s essay falls into three parts, the captious, the obvious, and the 
dubious. It is at once a superficial treatment of the relation of science to values 
and an unconvincing ode to mathematics. Keyser carps in any case at Mr. 
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Babbitt and other “pseudo-humanists,”’ but he is unjust in a profound sense. 
He is well aware that humanism like religion has a formal aspect distinguishable 
from any content assigned to it. But he fails to pay respect to the fact that the 
pseudo-humanists are engaged in the difficult task of bringing form and con- 
tent together, of determining wherein is to be found the good—a task ever new 
to moralists; and apparently a task both necessary and impossible. 

It is obvious enough that humanism turns a benign eye upon science, especial- 
ly when science is defined as ‘“‘the enterprise having for its aim to answer ques- 
tions relating to the Actual world.” But it is equally obvious that such a recon- 
ciliation of science and humanism quite evades the essential problem, namely, 
the incompatibility of the scientific viewpoint and values. If, however, Keyser 
be allowed his definition of science, he should have proceeded to ask whether 
scientific knowledge of the actual world does not develop doubt as to the status 
of values. He might have asked whether humanism is possible, whether man 
glorious does not imply man divine. This criticism holds even though it be 
granted that the scientific concepts of determinism and entropy, being disputed 
by scientists themselves, do not bring science into conflict with values. 

Question may also be raised as to the weight assigned to mathematics, i.e., 
logic. Keyser wins easy assent in so far as he means simply, as at first he seems 
to mean, that correct reasoning is essential to humanism, but when it turns out 
that law, ethics, etc., are to be made easy by application of the deductive 
method, one is apt either to disagree or to wonder just what precisely is meant. 
Here, as elsewhere, the brevity and popularity of treatment makes for dis- 
satisfaction. 

L. M. PAPE 


Tue NATuRAL History OF A DELINQUENT CAREER. By Clifford R. Shaw. 
Foreword by Rodney H. Brandon. Post-discussion by E. W. Burgess. 
“Behavior Research Fund Case Studies Series.” Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xv-+280. $3.00. 

This second volume of case studies of delinquent boys makes, like the first 
volume, its claim to significance in the field of social and penal methodology. 
The “case” here presented began his delinquent career at seven and ended it 
(up to date) by receiving a long penal sentence, at sixteen, for a holdup with a 
gun and rape. After being properly introduced, the boy tells his own life-story. 
That it is interesting and arresting and perturbing goes without saying. Who- 
ever has read the first study—The Jack-Roller: A Delinquent Boy’s Own Story— 
will know what to expect. Whoever has not, may expect in both studies to see 
a side of urban life not visible, or ordinarily suspected, from professors’ chairs. 
It remains to be seen how much scientific import such case studies have. It is 
not likely, one may surely conclude, that anything significant can be done about 
delinquency and criminality without consideration of the “inside feel’’ of those 
concerned as victims. What can be done with such knowledge remains an 
open question. The volume is closed with analyses of the boy’s story by com- 
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petent sociologists and a woman judge. Claims made for the method are com- 
mendably modest. 
a Oe 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RELIGION: FAcTs AND THEORIES. By W. 
Schmidt, translated by H. J. Rose. London: Methuen, 1931. Large 8 vo. 
Pp. 302+Index. 15s. net. ; 

This book is much more concerned with the controversies between the his- 
torians of religion than with religion itself. The author is immensely learned, 
in the old sense. He knows all the books that have been written about the facts: 
and he may still know something about the facts themselves. As may be sup- 
posed, he is much more concerned to refute theories than to describe or analyze 
facts. He is a Roman Catholic priest who lectures at a missionary training col- 
lege in Vienna; but he does not analyze “religion” as if it included Roman Cathol- 
icism. However, he is chiefly concerned to show that the idea of a single su- 
preme personal deity exists in all “primitive” religions. His review of all the 
different theories, which have been used to account for non-Christian forms of 


religion, is very interesting. 
Cc. D. B. 


ORGANIZATION ENGINEERING. By Henry S. Dennison. New York & London: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1931. Pp. viiit++-204. $2.00. 

It has not yet been widely discussed whether the newly developed “‘science”’ 
of “personnel management” or “organization-engineering” belongs to the realm 
of ethics or constitutes a special branch of management. Another possibility 
would be that it is a mixture of these two, or even more, elements. In the first 
case one would feel inclined to ask why all the accomplishments of the older 
science are left entirely out of consideration by the newcomer. In the second 
case it might be valuable to realize that, if the handling of human beings really 
belongs to the recognized objects of management, we accept without further 
arguments a rather Machiavellistic state of affairs. But the third and more 
optimistic possibility, that we are dealing with a new field in object as well as 
subject matter, may be accepted. It must then be said, however, that the ma- 
jority of the contributors to this new realm of knowledge do not try to outline 
their position and to systematize their efforts. 

In the present volume the aim of the “art and science” of organization engi- 
neering is described as the task of facing and analyzing the problems of group 
life. It is understood that group life in this connection means group life within 
a modern economic organization. This definition is rather vague, and its elab- 
oration does not go far beyond actual experiences in management. As such they 
are certainly valuable, especially as they come from a very competent source, 
and probably helpful to those working in the same field. The book is also well 
written and shows original observation and analysis. But it will require more 
systematic thinking and, above all, the development of a relationship toward 
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the other sciences and their accomplishments to make a science out of observa- 


tions on such a new subject. 
BarTH LANDHEER 


SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONVENTIONS 1837-1859. By Herbert Wender. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. “Johns Hopkins University Studies in Histori- 
cal and Political Science,’ Ser. XLVITI, No. 4. 

As the South became self-conscious in the period from 1835 to 1860, it “‘con- 
ventioned”’ on the slightest provocation. Conventions were held to encourage 
railroad building, to improve rivers and harbors, to forward direct trade with 
Europe and manufacturing at -home, and especially to defend and advance 
southern rights in their various forms. Out of this abundance, Mr. Wender has 
selected for study a dozen or more conventions coming in the period from 
1837 to 1859. The reasons for the choice of these particular gatherings are not 
clear—neither a preliminary statement nor the discussions themselves reveal the 
purpose in mind. He has painfully summarized the proceedings and debates 
at each, quoting freely, but has failed to show the forces that lay behind the 
calling of the conventions or to find out to what extent they represented a 
popular demand. Even the matter of the relation of these meetings to the larger 
economic problems of the South is neglected, and the conventions are left to 
stand by themselves, without connection with other events. 

Nor is the work satisfactory as a report of the conventions dealt with. The 
author has based his story solely on the official reports and a few periodicals 
and newspapers. In many cases he has not even used the newspapers of the 
convention city and in no case has he used the private correspondence of mem- 
bers. He has thus failed to discover what was going on outside the convention 
halls in the equally important informal gatherings and discussions and thereby 
has failed to understand the significance of much that went on inside. In fact, 
these conventions were often far more important as ‘“‘meetings of southern 
men” than as formal gatherings. 

The style is heavy and the errors too numerous to be listed. Even in the 
doctoral dissertation, which this evidently is, there is no excuse for such work- 
manship. Shabby scholarship is bad enough when the grammar is correct and 


the book readable. 
Avery O. CRAVEN 
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